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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

this r is not sent to any new sub- 
wt tales HF for in advance, the reception 
of it will be @ sufficient receipt. 
Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, tng 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller ponents way 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills om New England, New York. 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 


: te. 
an phe who will procure four sub- 
acribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 

Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 


er Wiehe the last week we have received tw 
or three requests to fs e of 
changed, without in us to ~ seas — 
county, or State, the papers have he: ore t 
gent, Without these, We cannot change the direc- 


tion. ; ; 
ts and others, in sending names, are 
Bo be very sethiaatin and have each let- 


ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
and the State. ; 

ppg are kept with each subscriber, and 

when we receive money from him on his sub- 

scription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

Ir Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 50 as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

ir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting posed 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. : 

Ir We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money Will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2 dis 
Baltimore - - - - Par. Virginia- - - - - 3-4 dis 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 1-2 dis 
New Yorkecity- - -. Par. Ohio- - - - - 2 1-4 dis 
New York State - -3-4dis.. Indiana- - - - 21-4dis 
New England - - -1-2dis.. Kentucky 2 1-4 dis. 
New Jersey - - *3-4dis. Tennessee - 31-2 dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - 3 dis 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - - 5 dis 
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The Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bil) 
having been reported to the Senate from the 
Committee of the Whole, and the question 
being on concurring in the amendment of Mr. 
Walker in relation to the Territories acquired 
from Mexico— 

Mr. Dix said: I regret to be under the necessity 
of asking the indulgence of the Senate gt this late 
period of the session; but I feel it my duty to make 
some remarks upon the amendment offered by the 


/| Constitution of the United States was framed. A 


which they are presented. But I hold a Territo- 
rial Government the only proper one to be created 
for these Yerritories, under a system like ours, 
excepting for the merest temporary purposes. 
The object of the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin is more than temporary, whatever its 
language may import, It has no limitation in 
point of time. The powers it confers are ony 
unlimited in scope and duration. And, Mr. 

ident, I am constrained to say, with all deference 
to the majority of the Senate, that I consider it 
the most objectionable proposition I have been 
required to vote upon since | have been a member 
of this body. : 
Precedents have been cited to sustain this 
amendment: one in the case of Florida, and the 
other in that of Louisiana. Now, sir, let me 
refer to dates, to see how far the precedents are ap- 
plicable to it. The treaty with Spain for the cession 
of Florida was ratified here on the 22d February, 
1819, and it was to be ratified in six months, or 
sooner if possible, by the King of Spain, This 
was the short session of Con ; and the six 
months would have brought us to the 22d of 
August, 1819, when Congress was not in session. 
The act of the third of March of that year was 
therefore passed, authorizing the President to 
ke possession of the Territory. It was to ex- 
ey 7 the end of the eth er s ion ier 
But the was not rati e 
Spain until the 24th of October, 820, and | be? 
lieve Florida was not tsken possesion of under 
this act at all. The treaty as ratified by Spain 
was sent to the Senate on the 14th February, 1821, 
as the ratification was not within the time limited. 
It was ratified by the Senate on the 19th Febru- 
ary of that year. The act of the 3d March, 1821, 
was then passed, reénacting substantially the act 
of 3d March, 1819. This was also to expire at the 
close of the next session of Co: he Sena- 
tor from New Jersey stated that Florida was gov- 
erned about three years under the act of 1819. 
Am I mistaken? ; 

Mr. Dayton. Two years. 

Mr. Dix. The Territorial Government of 
Florida, as I have stated, was established on the 
30th March, 1822, one year and twenty-seven 
days after the passage of the last act authorizing 
the President to take possession of the Territory. 

The Louisiana treaty wasratified by the Senate 
on the 20th of October, 1803. An act was passed 
on the 31st of the same month, eleven days after- 
wards, authorizing the President to take posses- 
sion of the Territory; and this act was to ex- 
pire at the close of the same session of Congress. 
On the 26th of March, 1804, a Territorial Gov- 
ernment was established, to take effect on the 1st 
October, 1804, The power was exercised in this 
case eleven months. In both cases, the duration 
of the act was limited to the close of the same or 
the ensuing session of Congress. The powers con- 
ferred were to expire at a certain period. The 
want of such a provision in this amendment con- 
stitutes one of the strongest objections to it. But 
even this omission sinks into insignificance. when 
compared with the magnitude of the pow hich 
the amendment confers. - 

{ cannot believe this amendment can receive all 
the constitutional sanctions necessary to give it the 
validity of law. I shall, therefore, proceed to ex- 
amine the other propositions before the Senate, as 
we may be called upon to act on them when it is 
too late for discussion. I wish to avail myself, 
for a very short time, of the privilege which has 
been taken by other Senators, of speaking upon 
the different propositions before us. 

, The 14th May, 1787, was the day fixed for the 
meeting of the Federal Convention by which the 


majority of the States was not convened until 
the 25th of the same month; and nothing was 
done, with the exception of organizing and adopt- 
ing rules for the orderly transaction of business, 
until the 29th, when Governor Randolph, of Vir 
ginia, to use the language of the Journal, “ opened 
the main buisiness of the session;” or, as he 
expressed himself, ‘the t subject of their 
mission.” He spoke of the difficulty of the crisis, 
the necessity of revising the Federal system, the 
properties such a Government ought to possess, 
the defects of the Confederation,*the dangerous 





Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr. Walker,] and the 
general subject to which it relates, I also 
to be unter the necessity of discussing the question” 
of providing a Government for California, in the 
form under which it is presented to us—in an 
amendment to an appropriation bill. Indepen- 
dently of this objection, I have considered it from 
the beginning a measure of too great importance to 
be disposed. of in this incidental manner. The 
proposition of the Senator from ‘Tennessee, |Mr. 
Bell,] also in the form of an amendment to this 
bill, was almost ruled out of this body, upon the 
ground that it was incongruous and out of place. 
It received in the end but four votes. I consider 
this amendment equally irrelevant and misplaced. 

The amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
proposed to admit California and New Mexico 
into the Union as a State.. The amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin arms the President 
with extraordinary powers to govern those Terri- 
tories. On the score of congruity, in respect to 
the general purposes of the bill upon which they 
were proposed to be engrafted, I see no difference 
between them; and I do not understand how one 
proposition should be resisted on the ground that 
it is incongruous, and the other entertained as 
unobjectionable in this respect. Although I did 
not concur in the propriety of the proposition of 
the Senator from Tennessee, and although I con- 
sidered his argument not very happily adjusted to 
the conclusion it aimed to enforce, yet I must say 
that I decidedly prefer his proposition to the one 
before us. I would rather admit California and 
New Mexico into the Union as a State, utterly 
unfit as I think they are, than to arm the Presi- 
dent with despotic powers to govern them; not 
from any distrust of the individual by whom 
those powers would be exercised, but because I 
consider such 2 delegation of authority to any 
individual utterly indefensible. 

The proposition of the Senator from Tennessee 
is disposed of, and I have therefore not a word to 
say in respect to it. But there are three other 
propositions before this body: first, the bill intro- 
duced by the select committee, of which the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] is chairman ; sec- 
ond, the amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, now under immediate consideration; and, 
third, the Territorial bill which was received from 
the House yesterday, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories this morning. The first 
creates a State out of a portion of California, and 
admits it into the Union; it also creates the State 
of New Mexico in futufo, and leaves it out of the 
Union. The amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin vests in the President all the power 
Which a State or Territorial Government ought 
to possess over both Territories, It authorizes 
him to prescribe and establish all proper and 
needfal rules and regulati in con with 
the Constitution of the United to carry 
mite the laws referred to in the first 

of the ; - ; 
pis al Proposition, for the 


power,] and from time to timie to 
said rules and in such manner as 
Fg to him desirable and proper. It authorizes 
im to establish offices and to appoint and com- 
mission officers, for such terms as he may think 
erect and to fix their com It is liter- 
arming him with 


of | were 
‘ vin th eréi 
justice therein, {not an sébulliye. but a creative 


American citizen ag to render them safe partici- 
pants in the administration of the Government. 

I need not enlarge upon these positions. Those 
who are familiar with the condition of Califor- 
nia, and the character of the people, will assent 
to their truth. I hold these objections to the im- 
mediate admission of California into the Union 
as a State—objections drawn from the character 
and condition of the people—to be insuperable. I 
know very well that Territory is rapidly filling 
up, and that it is receiving from us thousands of 
citizens, active, enterprising, and of unexce 
tionable character. But we know also that it 
is receiving multitudes of adventurers from 
almost every quarter of the globe—from both 
hemispheres— from Oceanica to the European 
continent and islands—some for a permanent 
abode, but more for mere temporary purposes. I 
wish to see this heterogeneous mass pass through 
the process of fermentation, to which it is destin- 
ed, and settle down into something like consist- 
ence, before we undertake to endow it with all 
the attributes of self-government. 

This view of the subject is sustained by the 
uniform practice of the Government. 1. Our 
alien laws have always prescribed a period of pro- 
bation for individuals who come among us for a 
permanent abode, and to unite their fortunes to 
ours. This period has always been of several years 
paar pin kon liberal eitsod io! have 

8 ve never 6 dispense 
altogether with this probattonsry term. The 
only question is as to its proper extent. It pro- 
ceeds upon the principle, admitted by all, that no 
man shall become a member of our political asso- 
ciation until he has been taught by experience to 
appreciate its advantages, and to take part in its 
deliberations with some knowledge of its require- 
ments. 2, The same principle which has govern- 
ed in cases of individual immigration has been 
applied to Territories acquired by treaty, and to 
large masses of persons. When Louisiana was 
ceded to us by France, we stipulated that the in- 
habitants should be incorporated into the Union, 
and admitted as soon as possible, according to the 
principles of the Federal Constitution, to the en- 
joyment of the rights, advantages, and immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; and, in the 
mean time, that they should be maintained and 
protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, their 
property, and in the exercise of the religion they 
professed. 

Louisiana was acquired in 1803 The inhabi- 
tants made repeated applications for admission 
into the Union; they protested against the tardy 
action of Congress; they appealed to the treaty 
in vindication of-their right to such admission. 
Yet Congress refused to admit Louisiana into the 
Union as a State until 1812. Nie years were 
deemed necessary to prepare the inhabitants for 
the exercise of the highest political rights, though 
there was a strong infusion of our own citizens 
among them. 

Florida was acquired in 1820; and, in the 
treaty with Spain, there was a stipulation nearly 
identical in language with that which was con- 
tained in the treaty with France for the cession 
of Louisiana, in respect to the admission of the 
inhabitants into the Union. Yet Florida was not 
admitted as a State until 1845—a quarter of a 
century after its acquisition. I know that num- 
bers had something to do with this delay ; but 
other considerations doubtless had their influence 
also. These Territories were both foreign ; and, 
when acquired, their inhabitants were presumed 
to have but little knowledge of the theory or prac- 
tice of our political institutions. 

But, even with our own Territories and our 
own people, we have dealt with the same caution 
and the same prudent ‘regard to the privileges 
which an admission into the Union confers. In- 
stead of curtailing the period of probation, where 
Congress had a discretion, we have rather been 
disposed to insist on a rigid fulfilment of the pre- 
scribed conditions, both in respect to numbers and 
time. 

The Ordinance of 1787, by which the division 
of the Territory Northwest of the Ohio river 
into States, and the ultimate incorporation of 
those States into the Union, were provided for, 
fixed on sixty thousand free inhabitants as the 





number necessary to their admission; but it was 





situation of the States, and the remedy. His 
of the Articles~ erat! ‘as to ac- 


complish the objects of their 
stated in a series of esiee rr one of which 
declared that provision ought to be made for the 
admission of States, lawfully arising within the 
limits of the United States, whether from a vol- 
untary junction of Government and Territory or 
otherwise. He was immediately followed by Mr. 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, who pre- 
sented a plan of a Federal Constitution, in which 
it was provided that the Legislature should have 
power to admit new States into the Union on the 
same terms with the original States, provided two 
thirds of the members present in both Houses 
agree. We all know in what manner these 
propositions were modified in the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the Convention, and the limitations by 
which the exercise of the power was guarded by 
the framers of the Constitution. How far the 
extension of our political jurisdiction beyond the 
existing boundaries of the States and their Terri- 
tories was in contemplation at that time, | do not 
stop to inquire. We have given a practical 
construction to this provision of the Constitution. 
We have admitted into the Union six States 
beyond the limits of the thirteen original States 
and their Territories—one an independentnation, 
and the others colonial dependencies at the time 
of their acquisition. | 
The debates in the Federal Convention, which 
seem to have had an exclusive reference to the 
admission of new States from territory we then 
possessed, show that, even in these cases the 
extension of the proposed system, so as to in- 
clude new members, was deemed a matter of the 
utmost delicacy and importance, not only as affert- 
ing the proper balance of its parts, but in respect 
to the moral influence of such extension upon the 
character of the whole. This disposition in the 
original States to surround the system with 4ll 
the safeguards necessary to insure its stability, 
and to perpetuate the principles on which rf 
foundations were laid, had even an earlier date 
than the era of the Federal Constitution. It is 
shown in the Ordinance of the Congress of the 
Confederation, providing for the Territory North- 
west of the Ohio river. The Ordinance prescribes 
rules for the government of that Territory, ix its 


institution, were 











the thirteen original 
conditions all had for their object to maintain the 
purity of the system, the homogeneousness of its 
parts, and the harmony of its movements. ey 
looked to training and discipline in the schoo| of 
representative government, before the comm 
ties which were to be incorporated into the U: 
raised to the dignity and equality of 

eréign States. 2 ; ek 

Sis, I hold to this prudence and caution in the 
founders cf this Republic, I believe it to be die 
to ourselves, to the institutions they framed, aad 
to the future millions whose destiny for good 
for evil is in some degree to be wrought out/ in 


our political action. é ; 

I then, from the organization the 
Government; this ical principle, which | hold 
to be fundamental ; that no State ought to be ad- 





















mitted into the Union which has not 





‘and 





rovided that, so far as it shold consist with 


mission might be allowed at an earlier i & 
with a less number of inhabitants. Yet Ohio was 
not admi' into the Union until 1802. It must 
have had sixty thousand inKabitants ; and it was 
admitted with a single member of Congress. At 
the same time the ratio of representation in Con- 
gress was one member for thirty-three thousand 
inhabitants. 
Indiana was admitted in 1816, Illinois in 1818, 
Michigan in 1837, and Wisconsin a year ago. 
These Territories were settled chiefly by our own 
people. The settlers came from the old States, 
They were nurtured in the love of liberty, and 
trained to the exercise of political rights. All 
their associations were of a character to render 
them safe depositaries of the priceless treasure 
of Freedom. Yet they were subjected to a pro- 
tracted probation. They were held in political 
subjection, not only in respect to the appointment 
of their chief executive officers, but in the more 
delicate relation of supervising and overruling 
them in the exercise of the power of legislation. 
Such, Mr. President, has been our practice, not 
only in respect to Territories acquired by treaties 
with foreign Powers, but in respect to our own 
people, occupying Territories held by a tegure 
coeval with our political independence. The bill 
reported by the select committee proposes to over- 
throw and reverse the uniform practice of the 
country in this essential particular. This prac- 
tice assumes that some familiarity with the duties 
and privileges of citizenship is necessary for the 
inhabitants of a Territory as a preparation for 
the independent management of their public af- 
fairs. It supposes that a Territorial Government, 
founded upon principlesand administered accord- 
ing to laws andlogous to those which govern the 
State administrations, should precede the admis- 
sion of a Territory intothe Union. It holds the 
privileges, the responsibilities, the rights incident 
to an independent membership of the political as- 
sociation, into which the States have entered, to 
be of too great a value to be communicated to 
other communities without a just regard to their 
capacity for assuming and exercising them with 
advantage to others.as well as to themselves. 
The bill discards all these considerations. 
California has not yet been acquired a single 
year; nine months ago it was foreign territory. 
Its population is foreign ; its interests, associa- 
tions, usages, laws, and institutions, are, in 
some degree, alien to our own. The people do 
not éven speak our language ; they cannot read 
our Constitution or laws, without translating 
them into a foreign tongue. Yet the committee 
propose to admit it into the Union on the footing 
of the original States, and to give it a weight in 
this body equal to that of Virginia, or Pennsyl- 
vania, or New York. With a population, per- 
haps, of twenty thousand souls, it is to wield 
an influence equal to that of New York, with 
three millions. 
I cannot consent to cheapen in this manner an 
independent membership in the Union of the 
States. I believe it to be unjust to the t 
members of the Union, hazardous to the stability 
of the Government, a departure from a wise and 
well-considered policy, and unjust, as I shall en- 
deavor to show, to California herself: 
Her and social condition is as unsuit- 
ed to the independent ent of her own 
concerns as her intellectual and moral. Her 
ypulation is scattered over a vast surface; her 
improvements are not such as to give stability to 
her anges organization. She has no commerce; 
she hardly emerged from the ral state, 
and risen to the grade of an agricultural commu- 
nity. She has not the -, - to uphold an in- 
d t sovereignty. e recent discoveries 
of gold have made a bad condition worse; the 
have dissolved, for the time being, the very bon 
of society. It will require months, if not years, 
to restore order, to_ back her people to the 
pgp ig coher dustry, and to qualify them 
Ladi Based : 
never was & community less fitted than C: 
is at this moment, and under existing 
stances, to orga! Government and put it 
operation. All the influences which are at work 
he minds and passions of men are to the 
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upon Congress to establish & ten rary Govern- 
ment for a Territory, to prov. for its wants, to 
give direction to its action, and to sustain ft by 
the collective wisdom and stréngth of the whole 
community, until it shall passed through 
the period of probation to which all our Territo- 
ries have been subjected—a period rend 
doubly perilous there by the prevailing disorgani- 
zation—that oécasion is presetited in the condi- 
tion of California. 

I am in favor, then, of a Territorial Govern- 
ment, endowed with the en to control and 
remedy existing embarrassments and evils. | 
believe the course proper in all similar cases is 
preéminently proper in this, I shall concur in 
no other, unless it be fora mere temporary pur- 
pose. And it was with great regret that I heard 
honorable Senators say t was no hope of giv- 
ing California a Territorial Government. I do 
not concur in opinion with them. I will not re- 
linquish hope until the last moment. The most 
certain mode of giving effect to a feeling of hope- 
lessness is to despair of the battle before it is 
fought, and resort to other devices to supply our 
own want of constancy and courage. 

The objections I havesstated to this bill are 
insuperable; they are fundamental, and there- 
fore not to be obviated. There are objections of 
detail, which might be remedied ; but t will mere- 
ly state, without enlarging upon them—as no 
variation in the details eau ‘tétoncile me to the 
general purpose of the bill—the immediate ad- 
mission of California into the Union as a State. 

Of these objections, I considerthe dismember- 
ment of California one of the most serious. I 
would keep that Territory as it is until the spread 
of population and the growth of improvement 
shall indicate where the division line can be 
drawn with least prejudice to \the parties con- 
cerned. The bill proposes a chain of mountains 
as the eastern boundary. Sir, physical obstacles 
are not always the most appropriite or convenient 
for statistical divisions. Moral obstacles are 
more powerful to repel, and morél affinities more 
powerful to attract, than physical. Identity or 
diversity of race, association, or condition, often 
does more than rivers, and mountains, and plains, 
to bind men together or force them asunder. 
What is there, for instance, in the class of natu- 
ral obstecles more appropriate for a statistical 
demarcation than the Alleghany mountains? And 
yet they have not sufficedito divide Virginia into 
two distinct communities. Nor have they suf- 
ficed to divide Pennsylvania into two States. 
What is there more suitable for such a purpose 
than the Chesapeake bay? And yet Maryland 
lies on both sides of it. If we were to look to 
physical obstacles as constituting the most ap- 
propriate boundary for California on the east, we 
ought to stop at the Sierra Nevada, which is more 
elevated than the boundary of the committee, 
“the dividing ridge separating the waters flowing 
into the Colorado from those flowing into the 
Great Basin,” or we ought to go on to the Sierra 
Madre, and leave the territory with its present 
limits. We need not consider geographical ex- 
tent as an objection to the organization of a Ter- 
ritorial Government. When Louisiana was ac- 
quired, we placed all that part of it north of 
the thirty-third parallel of latitude under the 
direction of the Governor and the Judges of the 
Indiana Territory, for the purposes of govern- 
ment and the administration of justice; and it 
had a more extended area than California. 

Let us leave statistical divisions to be fixed by 
events. The movement of population, physical 
development, social progress, and their incidents— 
these are the great causes which mark out perma- 
nent boundaries between separate States. Let us 
leave California to be filled up, and the races 
which occupy it can better determine than we 
who shall live apart and who together. 

The disposition which the bill makes of New 
Mexico, I consider, if possible, still more objec- 
tionable. She was known long before the era of 
Von Humboldt, as having a distinct organization. 
In connection with Durango and Chihuahua, she 
constituted an independent member of the Mex- 
ican Confederation under the constitutive act’ of 
1824, and a separate territory under the constitu- 
tion of that year. The consolidation of the con- 
federated States into a Central Republic, under 
the Constitution of 1836 & ’ 


pertmen with an 

6 Eich ponent of her local concerns. We have 
held commercial intercourse with her under laws 
applying only to herself and another member of 
the Mexican Republic. She has had an indi- 
vidual name, existence, and organization. So far 
as I am concerned, they shall be respected. I 
will neither consent that she shall be dismem- 
bered nor merged in a more extended organiza- 
tion. Subjection by conquest is the greatest hu- 
miliation that can befall a community. The 
magnanimity of the conquerors should spare the 
subjugated State the further humiliation of dis- 
memberment, or the obliteration of its identity 
in a useless extension. I will neither consent, to 
play towards New Mexico the part of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, towards Poland, or the part 
of the Holy Alliance towards Genoa. I will 
neither agree that she shall be divided nor swal- 
lowed up. She has petitioned to us to save her 
from dismemberment. I am for exercising our 
power over her with humanity as well as forlieas- 
ance—for conforming, as far as we can, to the 
wishes of the vanquished. I believe she is now, 
considering all circumstances, as well fitted to 
come into the Union as California. I will not 
consent to dilute what fitness for self-government 
she possesses, by a territorial expansion, of which 
I can neither comprehend the object nor foresee 
the result. 

But it is not quite clear, from the language of 
this bill, what is to be the fate of New Mexico— 
whether she is to be merged wholly or in part in 
Texas, or merely drawn out to the Pacific. If 
the latter—and I suppose this to be the intention 
of the committee—she will be stretched out some 
two or three hundred miles westward on the 
north, and eight or nine hundred on the south. 
But the New Mexico created by the bill is to be 
bounded on the east by the summit of the Rocky 
mountains and the State of Texas. The Rocky 
mountains, or the Sierra Madre, a continuation 
of them, are now the western boundary of New 
Mexico. I am not sure whether they would not 
under this bill become the western boundary of 
Texas. I am not sure that New Mexico would 
not be merged in Texas by the mere designation 
of a boundary line. The bill seems to me, by a 
literal construction of its terms, to accomplish 
these three objects, alike objectionable in my 
mind: 1. The annexation of New Mexico to 
Texas.’ 2. The dismemberment of California. 
And, 3d, the creation of a new State of New 
Mexico, wholly within the limits of California, 
and wholly without the limits of the present New 
Mexico. Nor is this all. While the bill intro- 
duces California into the Union, it leaves New 
Mexico out of it. Weconsent that it shall be- 
come a State of this Union, with the name and 
style of the State of New Mexico, as soon as it 
shall have the proper number of inhabitants. 
What is the proper number of inhabitants? 
Louisiana was admitted into the Union with about 
eighty thousand ; rege in round numbers;) 
Ohio with about sixty thousand; Illinois with 
forty thousand; Michigan with one hundred and 
fifty thousand; and Florida with perhaps thirty 
thousand white persons. Where is the criterion 
of proper numbers to be sought for? Is it in the 
ratio of tation in Congress? Why not 
say 80, if it be intended? The greater portion 
of the territory is nearly unpopulated, It is not 
likely, either from its position or physical char- 
acter, to be populated rapidly. What is to be 
its political condition until it has the 
number of inhabitants? It cannot-be admitted 
into the Union until then. What is to become of 
it in the mean time? ‘To what political ry 
is it to belong? It is not to bea Territory. The 
bill makes no provision for it as such. We mere- 
ly cut it off from California, and leave it to the 
uncertain progress of events, and the still more 
uncertain phraseology of our own statute. We 
cast it away, to use a barbarous law “@ 
flotsam,” on the ocean of polities, “incertum quo 
fata ferant”—to reclaim it ourselves at some fu- 
ture day, if we can find it first, and agree after- 
"Tan qppcapl thle velo ocheng. It one 
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slavery ought to be prohibited. I have endeav- 


ered | ored to carry out the instructions by which those 


resolutions were. accom I have done so 
with the more cheerfulness, apart from 
all obligation of obedience, I believe just, 


1 hold, then, that Territorial Governments 
ought to be organized for California and New 
Mexico, and that theact establishing them should 
contain a prohibition of slavery. I believe there 
never was an occasion in which such a prohibi- 
tion was demanded by higher obligations than 
ix present. I shall endeavor to make it appa- 

t to the judgment of the Senate, and for this 
reason I shall be under the necessity of entering 
into a brief review of the origin and progress of 
slavery in the United States ;*and I shall begin 
with the condition of the American colonies be- 
fore the establishwient of their independence. 

Siavery, I believe, was never originally estab- 
lished by law in any State in this Union, nor was 
it so established in the British colonies in Amer- 
ica. The relation of master and slave, in modern 
times and in civilized States, usually springs up 
in the transactions of commerce, without positive 
authority, and the law afterwards comes.in to 
regulate it. it was so inehe American colonies. 
It is a curious fact, that the same year (1620) 
which witnessed the landing of the Pilgrims on 
the Rock of Plymouth, saw the’ first ship enter 
the waters of the Chesapeake bay and the James 
river with Africans to be sold into slavery. It is 
still more curious that the ship freighted with 
freemen and the ship freighted with slaves com- 
menced their voyages from the same country— 
Holland. In the same year the monopoly of the 
London company was overturned, and the com- 
merce of the colony of Virginia was thrown open 
‘o free competition. 

The introduction of slaves into that colony was 
one of the first fruits of this commercial free- 
dom—not necessarily, but as one of those inci- 
dents which the chances of life bring with them, 
to illustrate its uncertainties and its contradic- 
tions. There was no law in Virginia at that 
time authorizing the existence of slavery; nor 
.was there any such law in England. It gained a 
foothold without law. Indeed, the early enact- 
ments of the colony of Virginia had for their ob- 
jects to restrain the introduction of slaves, and to 
limit the control of their masters over them. 
Before the Revolution, she petitioned the British 
King to sanction the measures she had adopted 
for the suppression of the slave trade. The ap- 
peal was vain. It was the interest of British 
traders, who derived a mercenary profit from this 
detestable traffic, that it should continue; and 
down to the period of the Revolution every effort 
on the part of Virginia and the other colonies to 
put a stop to it was fruitless. Slavery was thus 
forced upon us by Great Britain ; we are not re- 
sponsible for its origin. In the North, it has been 
abolished, In the South, peculiar circumstances 
have continued it in existence. I make no in- 
quiry into those circumstances, or their necessary 
influence upon the result. ‘The responsibility 
which rests upon us is to see that it is not further 
extended—that it shall not, as far as depends on 
us, be planted where it has never existed, or 
where it has been abolished. 

After the termination of the war with Great 
Britain, when the American colonies, to use the 
language of the Declaration of Independence, 
had “assumed among the Powers of the earth 
the equal and separate station to which the laws 
of Nature and of Nature’s God entitled them,” 
the attention of the great men of the country 
was turned to the subject of slavery; not only 


‘with a view to its exclusion from the unoccupied 


portions of the Union, but with a view to its ex- 
tinction in the States where it existed. The de- 
finitive treaty of peace with Great Britain, ac- 
knowledging our independence, was signed in 
September, 1783. In March, 1784, Mr. Jefferson 
introduced into the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion a plan of a temporary Government for the 
Territory N oped of mek Ohio prec contain- 
ing a provision abolishi ve ter the year 
gop bolishing ry eet Cee 

‘Ohio, “Tilinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. 

The anti-slavery clause received the votes of 
six States out of the ten present in Co 
Under the Articles of Confederation the dele- 
gates voted by States; and by the same articles a 
majority of the thirteen States was requisite to 
carry any proposition. Mr. Jefferson’s proposi- 
tion, having received only six votes, was not 
adopted. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, a copy of 
his plan for a temporary Government for the 
Northwestern Territory, made from the original, 
which I found a few weeks 99, among the ar- 
chives of the Confederation, in the State De- 
partment, where they are deposited —[ Appendix 
No. 1.] The i is in the clear, cutee hesil 
writing of Mr. Jefferson, and it settles the ques- 
tion of authorship. It divides the Territory into 
ten States instead of five, as was finally deter- 
mined; and it contains the anti-slavery clause to 
which I have referred, and which has heretofore 
been attributed to him. I will read it for the in- 
formation of the Senate. Like some other prop- 
ositions of a kindred character, and of later date, 
it is in the form of a proviso : 

“ After the year 1800 of the Christian era, 
there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the said States, otherwise 
than in punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted to have been per- 
sonally guilty.”—[Appendix No. 2.] 

I am happy to have had it in my power to refer 
this declaration to the author of an earlier decla- 
ration in favor of human freedom—I mean that 
of our independence—and to have found it in his 
own handwriting. Without this testimony, no 
one could doubt, on reading the whole paper, 
that he was the author. It contains internal evi- 
dences of authorship which, to any one familiar 
with his style of composition and his peculiarity 
of thought, must be conclusive. Let it be known 
henceforth as the Jefferson proviso. As such, it 
will at least escape the imputation of selfish mo- 
tives, from which, in the prevailing heat of party 
contention, no follower in the same field can hope 
to be exempt, however unjustly they may be at- 
tributed to him. I have already said that this 
— failed for the want of a single vote. 
t was renewed in 1785 by Rufus King, then rep- 
resenting the State of Massachusetts, and it was 
refered to a committee, though it was not finally 
acted upon at that time. The reference was made 
by the votes of eight States out of eleven pres- 
ent, one State being absent, and another repre- 
sented by a single delegate, and therefore not 
entitled, according to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, to vote.—[ Appendix. No. 3. 

Thus things remained until 1787, when the 
Ordinance of that year was passed, establishing 
a Government for the Northwestern Territory, 
and prohibiting sla within it forever, except 
for crimes. is Ordinance was reported by a 
committee, of which Mr. Edward Carrington, of 
Virginia, was chairman, and Mr. Nathan seca 
of Massach a leading member. It recei 
the votes of all the States present. It was a 
unanimous vote as to Seana and unanimous, with 
a single exception, as to de There were 
only eight States present, viz: Massachi New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. ‘The five 
absent States were New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. The 
four first—New Hampshire, Connectieut, Rhode 
Island, and Pennsylvania—voted for Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s proviso in 1784, and Maryland voted to re- 
fer Mr. King’s proposition in 1785.—[Appendix 
Nrhes, 1 think, it may be fairly asserted, that 

may be f 
if all the States had been represented in Con- 
gress, the vote would have been equally unani- 
mous. The Ordinance would have been adopted 
by the votes of the thirteen States. + tee 

The South united. with the North in excluding 
slavery from this Territory. It was a una 
verdict of the whole country against the exten- 
sion of slavery. It was the org that oe 
of our revolutionar y fathers to Pid 
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what they-considered a great public evil and re- 
proach. While the former declared that slavery 
should thenceforth be forever prohibited in the 
Northwestern Territory, the latter virtually de- 
clared (though in the form of a restriction on the 
exercise of a power) the American slave trade 
should cease after the year 1807. Ii would have 
been abolished at once, but for the opposition of 
South Carolina and Georgia, the only States 
ee were at that time desirous of continu- 
ng it. 

n the Federal Convention, Virginia was among 
the foremost in her opposition to the slave trade. 
Madison and Mason and Randolph were distin- 
guished for the ability and zeal with which they 
advocated its immediate suppression. They were 
unwilling to wait twenty years for its abolition. 
But their efforts were unavailing; and, for fear 
South Carolina and Georgia would not come 
into the Union, a compromise was agreed on, and 
the traffic was tolerated until 1808, On the first 
day of January of that year, the very first day 
Congress had power to make its prohibition ef- 
fective, the slave trade was abolished forever by 
an act passed ter months before. 

I have stated these historical details, Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the purpose of showing two facts : First, 
that the policy of the founders of the Republic 
was to get rid of slavery, by preventing its ex- 
tension, and by suppressing the African slave 
trade ; and, secondly, that some of the Southern 
States were among the foremost in advocating 
both measures, with a view to the accomplishment 
of the ultimate object. One of the avowed objects 
of the abolition of the slave trade was to prevent 
the extension of slavery into the Territories. 
The same policy prevailed for many years. The 
inhabitants of the Northwestern Territory, or a 
portion of it, (that portion, I believe, which now 
constitutes the States of Indiana and Illinois,) 
petitioned Congress for the privilege of import- 
ting slaves from the States; and they had suf- 
ficient influence to obtain two reports in favor 
of a temporary suspension of the sixth article of 
the Ordinance of 1787. But their prayer was 
not granted. The inhabitants of Louisiana, be- 
fore the abolition of the slave trade, petitioned 
for the privilege of importing slaves. Their 
prayer was denied. Wherever Congress had the 
power, it was exercised, to prevent the extension 
of slavery beyond the States and Territories in 
which it existed. 

I have always been opposed to interference with 
slavery where it exists. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no control over it, directly or indirectly, 
within the limits of the States. It is a civil rela- 
tion, over which they have exclusive jurisdiction. 
It must ever rest with them to determine whether 
it shall be continued or abolished within their 
limits. But it is not so with the Territories. Con- 
gress has always exercised the power of regulat- 
ing their civil as well as their political relations. 
The Territorial Governments are the creatures 
of Federal legislation; they have no powers ex- 
cept such as are conferred on them by Congress. 
Congress stands to the inhabitants of the Terri- 
tories in the relation in which the State Legisla- 
tures stand to the people of the States. The power 
of regulating the internal concerus of the inhabi- 
tants of the Territories has been exercised under 
every Administration since the formation of the 
Constitution. 

Sir, I hold the exercise of this power for the 
exclusion of slavery from California and New 
Mexico to be even of higher obligation than it 
was in respect to the Northwestern Territory. 
Slavery existed in that Territory at the time the 
Ordinance of 1787 was framed and The 
tenure of slaves owned by the inhabitants of the 
Territory, and held within it, was sanctioned by 
the courts. The prohibition was construed to 
extend only to persons born or brought into the 
Territory subsequently to the adoption of the 
Ordinance. 

The situation of California and New Mexico 
is entirely different. Mexico long since abolished 
slavery throughout her limits. The abolition 
was first publicly proclaimed by President Guer- 
rero, in 1829, in pursuance, as the decree declares, 
of extraordinary powers vested in him. It was 
again declared to be abolished by an act of 
sove Cc in 1837, atid again by the 
Ciesetiation 1844. ‘Though, apatites but 
imperfectly civilized, struggling Against the em- 
barrassments of bad government, and distracted 
by internal dissensions, arising, in a great degree, 
out of the heterogeneous character of her popula- 
tion, Mexico has, nevertheless, placed. her insti- 
tutions on the broad foundation of human liberty, 
by declaring all within her limits to be free. 

To permit slavery to be carried into California 
and New Mexico would be to annul this declara- 
tion, and to reéstablish slavery where it has been 
abolished. I cannot consent to any settlement of 
this question which can by possibility have such 
a result, 

Mr. Bernien, I desire to inquire of the Senator 
from New York, if he intends to assert that the 
proclamation of President Guerrero was issued 
under any power specially delegated to him in 
reference to this subject ? 

Mr. Drx. I will answer the Senator with pleas- 
ure. | take the decree as I find it. I said that 
the first public declaration was made by Presi- 
dent Guerrero in 1829, in pursuance, as his de- 
cree stated, of extraordinary powers conceded to 
him. I am under no obligation to inquire fur- 
ther in relation to the matter, or to look behind 
0 act for the authority on which it was found- 


Mr. Berrien. | ask the question with a view of 
ascertaining whether the Senator was disposed to 
contend that_slavery was abolished in New Mex- 
- by virtue of any other power than this procla- 
ion : 
Mr. Dix. I suppose it was abolished by virtue 
of the authority on which the decree was made. 
I have the decree, and will read it, if the Senator 
from Georgia desires it. 
Mr. Berrien. The Senator is not aware, per- 
haps, of the fact that the power granted to the 
President was given him for the purpose of re- 
pelling invasion, and had no other object. I would 
propound another question. If slavery was abol- 
ished by force of the proclamation of President 
Guerrero, in 1829, what slavery remained in 
Mexico to be abolished by the act of the sovereign 
Congress, and whence did the sovereign Congress 
derive the power to do that which belonged to 
the municipal authorities of the several States 
exclusively ? 
Mr. Dix. I prefer not to answer the inquiry of 
the Senator ; it will require a diversion from the 
course of my remarks, which I do not care to 
make.— [Appendix No.5.] I repeat—the first 
public declaration that slavery was abolished, 
was made in the year 1829; the next by the 
Congress of 1837, and they were reaffirmed by 
the Constitution of 1844. I do not design now 
to go beyond the limits of these executive, legis- 
lative, and constitutional acts, to inquire into the 
authorities upon which they rested. I stated, 
when I was interrupted, that the effect of carry- 
ing slavery into California would be to subvert 
the prohibition contained in these acts. This is 
the first great objection. The second is, that it 
would be unjust to the community at large, 2 
romoting the multiplication cf a race which ad 
Paither to the intellectual nor physical power of 
the body politic, and which excludes free labor as 
far ag it extends the labor of slaves. I consider 
this one of the greatest objections to it. It should 
be our object to promote, in every constitutional 
mode, the extension of free labor ; and the most 
effectual is, to devote the unoccupied spaces 
of the West to the white race. The third objec- 
tion is, that it would be unjast to California and 
New Mexico. They have no slaves. I believe! 
am authorized to say, they desirenone. 

Mr. Foote. I would inquire of the Senator 
from New York if he considers that any injustice 
will result to California and New Mexico by allow- 

the people of those Territories to do with 
matter as they please? . 
_ Mr. Dix. T am in favor of doing what the 
fathers of the Republic did in relation to the North- 
western Territory; of g the extension 
te California of what they considered, and what I 
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pensable. Much of the value of that Territory 
consists in the maritime valley which lies on the 
Pacific. It is about five hundred miles long, and 
one hundred and fifty wide, with an area of some 
Paka a thousand square miles. The breezes 
from the Pacific moderate the temperature, and the 
mountains on the east, rising to the height of 
thousands of feet, collect. and precipitate the 
moisture of the atmosphere, and pour it down in 
fertilizing streams into the valley below. It is 
said by Fremont to bear a strong resemblance to 
Italy, in soil, climate, and capacity for production. 
It is. perhaps, the finest region of the same extent 
in the western hemisphere. The vine, the olive, 
and the fig, the infinite variety of fruits and 
grains which are produced within the tropics, are 
to be found in California. Nature has, ina word, 
lavished upon it her choicest gifts. In the recent 
discoveries of gold, there is much to be deplored. 
Let us hope that it will soon become exhausted, 
and that the steady pursuits of agricultural, com- 
mercial, and mechanical industry, by which alone 
nations are made prosperous, may constitute the 
sole objects of application. There is no need of 
blacks in California; the white race can labor 
there without difficulty. The productions are 
such as to require the care and intelligence of the 
more intellectual race, It would be a perversion 
of the purposes of nature, in more senses than one, 
to poe slaves there. 

I believe this will be the effect of the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, but not by virtue of 
any right conferred by the Constitution. I do not 
acknowledge the existence of any such right. I 
speak of practical effects, Slaves have been car- 
ried, and always will be carried, wherever they 
are not prohibited. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, are in the same range of States. The 
fortieth parallel of latitude dividesthem all. The 
influences of soil and climate are much the same 
ineach. From the three first, slavery has been 
excluded by the Ordinance of 1787. The last has 
been overrun with slavery for want ofa prohibition. 
The fate of California in this respect will be set- 
tled by similar laws. I believe we shall by the 
amendment under consideration lay the founda- 
tion of a contest among the inhabitants of Cali- 
fornia, far more disastrous than their present dis- 
organization. I hold it to be our duty to settle 
this question ourselves, instead of sending it out 
to the Pacific, to distract our countrymen in lay- 
ing the foundation of a new Government. 

have but one more consideration to present in 
connection with this topic; and I submit whether 
this ought not to weigh much with us all? When 
the war with Mexico was commenced, we were 
charged with the intention of acquiring territory 
with a view to carry slaves into it. The charge was 
denied. We repelled the imputation, as doing injus- 
tice to our motives. Yet, in the very first attempt 
to establish a Government for that Territory, 
the right is insisted upon—the purpose is confess- 
ed. Whether the Mexican Government was 
aware of this imputation I do not know; but, in 
the negotiation with Mr. Trist, the Mexican 
commissioners wished us to stipulate not to carry 
slavery into the Territory which was proposed to 
be ceded. 
Mr. Foore. . Will the honorable Senator from 
New York allow me to propound a question to 
him? That question is this: Who, from the 


“South, either here or elsewhere, has avowed any 


such purpose? Had Southern Senators insisted 
upon anything but that Congress shall not legis- 
late on the subject of slavery in the Territories 
at all? Have we asked Congress to legislate for 
the introduction of slavery, or avowed any pur- 
pose of doing anything except to resist uncon- 
stitutional encroachment? 

Mr. Dix. I was speaking of an avowed pur- 
pose to carry slaves into California; and I thought 
I understood the Senator from Mississippi, the 
other day, not only as asserting the right, but as 
supporting his argument by contending that a 
portion of the country was likely to become a 
slaveholding region. 

Mr. Footz. I said this, on that point: It is 
well known that slavery is adapted to only a 
small portion of this Territory. Believing this 
to be the case, I urged that the moderation and 
forbearance of the South, in order to establish a 
Territorial Government affording protection to 
the people of these Territories, is strikingly ex- 
hibited in her not urging her right, in any shape 
or form, to be authorized specially by law to car- 
ry slaves there. We ask nothing but to Je let 
alone. 

Mr. Drx. I cannot consent to go into this 
discussion now. I said that whether the Mexican 
Government was aware of the imputation cast 
upon us, I did not know, but that in the negotiation 
with Mr. Trist, the Mexican commissioners wish- 
ed us to stipulate that we should not allow slavery 
to be established in any territory they should 
cede to us. I will read a brief extract froma 
letter addressed by Mr. Trist to Mr. Buchanan 
upon this subject, while the negotiation was 
pending. It is dated the 4th September, 1847, 
and is contained in a document printed by order 
of the Senate: 

“‘ Among the points which came under discus. 
sion was the exclusion of slavery from all ter- 
ritory which should pass from Mexico. In the 
course of their remarks on the subject, I was told 
that if it were proposed to the People of the 
United States to part with a portion of their ter- 
ritory, in order that the inquisition should be 
therein established, the proposal could not excite 
stronger feelings of abhorrence than those awa- 
kened in Mexico by the prospect of the introduc- 
tion of slavery in any territory parted with by 
her. 

I could make no comment on this correspond- 
ence, if I were disposed, which would be half so 
eloquent as the facts. These Mexicans, whom we 
have been accustomed to consider half-civilized, 
vanquished in the field, driven from their capital, 
compelled to make peace with us almost on our 
own terms, and forced to cede a portion of their 
territory, implore us not to carry slavery into it. 
Sir, I ask how should we stand before the world, 
liberal and enlightened as we are, proclaiming to 
mankind the principle of human liberty as one of 
the inalienable rights of our race, if we were to 
disregard these entreaties ? 

Mr. Mason. Does the Senator refer to the pe- 
tition which has been presented from New Mex- 
ico? 

Mr. Drx. No, sir; I refer to Mr. Trist’s nego- 

tiation in Mexico, and the representations made 

to him during an interview with the Mexican 

commissioners. 5 

Mr. Rusk. I wish to ask the honorable Senator 

whether he does not know that the Mexican com- 

missioners negotiated the treaty under the influ- 

ence of an agent of the British Government ? 

Mr. Dix. I suppose there can be no doubt that 

the treaty is in strict accordance with the feelings 
and wishes of the Mexican — on this subject. 

Their repeated declarations in respect to the 

abolition of slavery prove it, under whatever in- 

fluence the treaty may have been framed. 

Mr. President, two years ago, when I first ad- 

dressed the Senate upon this subject, under the 

instructions of the State of New York, I said 

that, by no instrumentality of hers, should sla- 

very be carried into any portion of this continent 

which is free. I repeat the declaration now: by 

no act, by no acquiescence of hers, shall slavery 

be carried where it does not exist. I said at the 

same time, that, in whatever manner this ques- 

tion should be settled, if it should be decided 

against her views of justice and right, her devo- 

tion to the Union, and her fidelity to her sister 

States, should remain unshaken and unimpaired. 
Speaking in her name, and for the last time within 
these walls, I repeat the declaration now. She 
does not believe'in the possibility of disunion. I 

am thankful that her faith is also mine. My con- 
fidence is founded upon the disinterestedness of 
the great body of the le, who derive their 
subsistence from the soil, and whose attachment 
is strong in proportion to their close communion 
with it. They have incorporated with it the labor 
of their own hands. It has given them back 
wealth and health and strength—health to enjoy, 
and they ethos sega they possess. In 
seasons an ae rewtayrnert 
too often, perhaps, forgotten ; but it is in their 
silent and sober toil that the public ity is 
“wrought out. It is only in the hour that 
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Apvenpix No.1. . 
The following is a copy of Mr. Jefferson’s plan : 
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election of members 
That such tempo Government shall only continue in 
force in any State until it shall have acquired twenty thou 
sand free inhabitants; when, giving due f there f to 
Congress, they shall receive from them au ority, with ap- 
pointments of time and place, to call a convention of repre- 
sentatives to establish a t Constitation and Gov- 
ernment for themselves: ided, That both the beer ef 
and ent Governments be established on these princi- 
ples as their basis: 1. (That they shall forever remam a part 
of the United States of America.) 2. That, in their — 
property. and territory, they shall be subject to the rn- 
ment of the United States in Congress assembled, and to the 
Articles of Confederation in all those cases in which the 
original States shall be so subject. 3 That they shall be 
subject to pay a part of the Federal debts contracted or to be 
tracted, to be apportioned on them by Congress according 
to the same common rule and measure by which apportion- 
ments thereof shall be made on the other States. 4. That 
their respective Governments shall be in republican forms, 
and shall admit no — to be a citizen who ho'ds any he- 
reditary title. 5. That after the year 1800 of the Christian 





era, there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude , 


in any of the said otherwise than in punishment 
of crimes, whereof the sha'l have been duly convicted 
to have been personally ty. 

That whensoever any of the said States shall have, of free 
inhabitants, as as shal’ then be in any one of the least 
numerous of the thirteen original States, such State shall 
be admitted by its delegates into the Congress of the United 
States, on an equal footing with the said original States; af 
ter which, the assent of two-thirds of the United States in 
Congress assembled shall be requisite in all those cases 
wherein, by the Confederation, the assent of nine States is 
now required: Provided, The consent of nine States to such 
admission may be obtained, according to the eleventh of the 
Articles of. Confederation. Until such admission, by their 
delegates, into Congress, any of the said States, after the 
establishment of their temporary Government, shall have 
authority to keep a sitting member in Congress, with right 
of debating, but not of voting. 

_ That the territory northwar4 of the forty-fifth degree, that 
is to say, of the completion of forty-five de from the 
equator, and extending to the Lake of the Woods, shall be 
called Sylvania. 

That of the territory under the wy Pye and forty-fourth 

degrees, that which lies westward of Lake Michigan shall 
be called Michigania;-and that which is eastward thereof, 
within the peninsula formed by the lakes and waters of 
Michigan, Huron, St. Clair, and Erie, shall be called Cherro- 
nesns, and shall include any part of the peninsula which may 
extend above the forty-fifth degree. 
Of the territory under the forty-third and forty-second 
de; , that to the westward, through which the Assenisipi 
or Rock river runs, shall be called Assenisipia; and that to 
the eastward, in which are the fountains of the Muskingum, 
the two Miamies of the Ohio, the Wabash, the Illinois, the 
Miami of the Lake, and Sandusky rivers, shall be called 
Metro) ia. 

_ Of the territory which lies under the forty-first and for- 
tieth degrees, the western, through which the river Illinois 
rans, shall be called Illinoia; that next adjoining, to the 
eastward, Saratoga ; and that between this last and Pennayl- 
vania, and extending from the Ohio to Lake Erie, shall be 
called Washington. 

Of the territory which lies under the thirty-ninth and 
thirty-eighth degrees, to which shall beadded so much of the 
point of land within the fork of the Ohio and Mississippi as 
lies under the thirty-seventh degree. that to the westward 


Mexico, 15th September, 1829, A. D. Joue Maria de Bo- 
1830, page 147.) 3 

is. cls o asa 
tion, will be found at page 147 
gister of 1829, 1830: 

‘And in order that the present deoree may have its ful! and 
entire execution, I order it to be yaa thr gal 
culated to all those whore #g to have it fulfilled. 
Gian gb oie nn Sa SUE” 
ee LORENZO DE ZAVALA. 


The publication of this decree in the general collection of 
the Laws and Decrees of Mexico would seem prima facie to 
afford sufficient evidence of its authority. But there are 
higher evidences. In the law of Sth April, 1837, of whieh an 
extract is given below, it is recognised in the following 
terms: 


[TRANSLATION.] 
The masters of slaves manumitted by the present law, or 
by the dames of the 15th of September, 1829, shall be in- 
iCehentive ot Laws and Decrees, &c., vol. 8, page 201.) 
The extraordinary powers, by virtue of which this decree 
was made, do not appear to have been conferred, as Mr. 
Berrien supposes, for the purpose of repelling invasion. The 
decree does not show that they had such a purpose at all. 
They were vested in the Exeoutive by an act of the Third 
Constitutional Congress, in the following words: 

[TRANSLATION. | 

RDINARY POWERS TO THE GOVERN- 

EXTRAO pita 


Art 1. The Executive of the Confederation is authorized 
to adopt whatever measures may be necessary for the pres- 
ervation of independence, of the present system of govern- 
ment, and of tranquillity. : 
Art.2 By the preceding article, the Government is not 
authorized to dispose of the lives of Mexicans, or to expel 
them from the territory of the Republic. 

Art. 3. This authority shall cease as soon as the General 
Congress shall meet in ordinary sessions. 

(Collection of Laws and Decrees made by the General Con- 
gress, &c., of 1829 and 1830, page 55.) 


The powers conferred by the first article are only limited 
by the provisions of the second and third, excepting so far 
as they may be considered restrained by the purposes for 
which they were conferred. These purposes are very exten- 
sive, 80 much go as to comprehend nearly all the great ends 
of government. The decree of President Guerrero, as will 
be perceived, has reference to the very purposes for which 
the extgaordipvary powers were delegated—to support “ inde- 
pendence” and strengthen the“ public tranquillity.” The 
extraordinary powers referred to were conceded on the 25th 
August, 1829, and the Government was required to report to 
the Congress to assemble in January, 1830, the necessity 
that existed in the cases in which it had exercised the powers 
conferred by the first article. The Congress met in Janu- 
ary, and appears to have continued in session, ordinary and 
extraordinary, with brief intermissions, till the 29th Decem- 
ber, 1830. During this period, the deeree of Guerrero was 
untouched. But on the 15th February, 181, a resolution 
was adopted, declaring that the laws, decrees, rules, or. err, 
and provisions, which beionged to the legislative authority, 
and which the Government had made by virtue of the extra- 
ordinary powers referred to, were subject to the qualification 
of Congress and were to be without effect until revised by 
the Chambers. There were, however, exceptions to the 
rule. How far the decree of Guerrero was affected by this 
declaration—whether it was an authority executed, and not 
to be revoked, or whethor it was suspended in its operation 
until 1837—it is not necessary to inquire. The subse- 
quent recognition of the decree by legislative and constitu- 
tional enactments disposes of the question of authority. 
It is hardly admissible in us to dispute the validity of an act 
of the Mexican Government thus recognised in Mexico; or 
to assert, in the face of that recognition, that the power of 
abolishing slavery belonged to the municipal authorities of 
the several States. 

The act of Congress of 1837, referred to by Mr. Dix, is in 
the following words: 

[TRANSLaTION.| 


Slavery is forever abolished, without any exception, in the 
whole Republic : April 15, 1831. 

(Collection of Laws and Decrees of the General Congress of 
the United Mexican States, volume 8, page 201.) 

The Constitution of [S44 (of Tacubaya) reiterates the pro- 
hibition of slavery in the following words: “ Slavery is for- 


Jin the above collec- 





within and adjacent to which are the confluences of the riv- 
ers Wabash, Shawanee, Tanissee Ohio, Illinois, Mississippi, 
— ~~ — wrth ory ae: and that to the 
eastward, er U) e Ohio. erwise 
shall he called Pelisipia. z ore 
That the preceding articles shall be formed into a charter 
of compact, shall be duly executed by the President of the 
United States in Congress assembled, under his hand and 
the seal of the United Statea, shall be promulgated, and shall 
stand as fundamental constitutions between the thirteen 
original States and those newly described, unalterable but 
by the joint consent of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, and of the particular State within which such altera- 
tion is proposed to be made. , 


This paper is endorsed as follows, in a different handwri- 
ting, supposed to be that of a clerk: “Report—Mr. Jeffer- 
son, Mr. Chase, Mr. Howell.” 


Wasuineton, February 20, 1849. 
I certify that, at the request of my father, and with the 
permission of Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, the fo: 
ing copy of “a plan for the temporary government of the 
estern Territory” was made by me from the original, de- 
posited in the State Department among the archives of the 
Congress of the Confederation; and that I compared the copy 
with the original, with the assistance of Lund Washington, 
jun., Esq., and found it correct. MORGAN DIX. 


Aprenpix No. 2. 


The following is the vote on the anti-slavery clause of 
Jefferson, above given, April 19, 1784: 
New Hampshire - - Mr. Foster . 
Mr. Blanchard ay 
Massachusetts - - - Mr. Gerry 
Mr. Patridge 
Rhode Island - - - - Mr. Ellery 
Mr. Howell 
Connectient 


New York 


Mr. De Witt 
Mr. Paine 
Mr. Dick 
Mr. Mifflin 
Mr. Montgomery 
Mr. Hand 
Mr. McHenry 
Myr. Stone 
Mr. Jefferson 
Mr. Hardy 
Mr. Mercer 
Mr. Williamson 
Mr. Spaight 
South Carolina - - - Mr. Read not 54, 
Mr. Beresford no 

Journals of Congress, (Way § Gideon,) val. 4, p. 373. 

The asterisk opposite the name of Mr. Dick, of New Jer- 
sey, indicates that the vote was not counted, as a State could 
not be represented by less than two members or delegates. 
See sec. 2, art. 5, of the Articles of Confederation. 

Aprpenpix No. 3. 

‘The following is a copy of Mr. King’s proposition : 

That there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in any of the States described in the resolve of Congress 
of the 23d of April, 1784, otherwise than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been personally guilty ; 
and that this regulation shall be an article of compact, and 
remain a tundamental principle of the Constitution, between 
the thirteen original States and each of the States described 
in the said resolve of the 23d of April, 1784. 


On the questiun for commitment, the yeas and nays being 
required by Mr. King, the vote was as follows: 
New Hampshire - - Mr. Foster ay 
Mr. Long ay je: 
Massachusetts - - - Mr. Holten ay 
Mr. King ay §°Y 
Rhode Island - - - - Mr. Ellery ay 
Mr. ay 
Connecticut ay 


. Howell 
ay 
New York ay 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania - - - - 


no 
er f no. 
ay 
no ¢ no. 
no 


North Carolina - - - ay 
ing diy. 


ay. 
Mr. Cook 
Mr. Johnson 
Mr. W. Livingston 
Mr. Platt ay 
ay 
ay 


ay 
ay 
ay 


ay 


New Jersey 


. Lee 
Mr. 
North Carolina- - - Mr. S 
- Mr. Sitgreaves 


South Carolina - - - Mr. Ball 
Mr. Pinckney 
Mr. no. 
Journals of Congress, vol. 4, p. 481. 
The vote was taken on the 16th March, 1785. 
Apvpenvix No. 4. 

The sixth artiele of the Ordinance of 1787 is inserted 
here, to show how far it conforms in language to the anti- 
slavery proposition of Mr. Jefferson, in 1784, and that uf Mr. 
King, in 1785: 


That there be neither slavery involuntary servi- 
tude in the said erritory, otherwise than int the t 


On the 13th July, 1787, the Ordinance of which the above 
is a part was passed by the following vote: 
New York- ---+- Mx Seth. 
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ever prohibited.””—Thompson’s Mexico, page 180. 

It will be perceived that the Constitution of 1844 does not 
abolish slavery. It prohibits it. From the difference in the 
phraseology of the decree of 1829 and the act of Congress of 
1837 and that of the Constitution of 1844, may it not be fair- 
ly inferred that the latter designed to prohibit in the future 
what the two former acts had abolished in the past? 

On the strength of these authorities, Mr. Dix asserted that 
Mexico had long since abolished slavery throughout the 
Republic. 


a NS 


NEW MEXICO AND TEXAS. 


The following extract of a letter from Santa Fe, 


taken from the S¢. Louis Republican, is from a re- 
liable source: 


Santa Fr, November 19, 1848. 

Smith arrived a few days since, and gave mea 
tolerably good account of you and your proceed- 
ings. With S. camealso a judge, sheriff, clerk, &c., 
from Texas, to assume jurisdiction over the coun- 
ty of Santa Fe, or the eleventh judicial district of 
Texas. He seems harmless and inoffensive, and 
nobody knows him or his right of jurisdiction; 
and as he can only raise a tail of a party, composed 
of a few Ameri and as every Mexican stands 
ready to fight against the claim of Texas—which 
they did not against the entrance of Gen. Kear- 
ny—I suppose he will spend the winter and go 
home again. Though that excessively silly mes- 
sage of the President in regard to the Texas claim 
has much alarmed and exasperated the New 
Mexicans, who heretofore have been true to the 
United States interests, I firmly believe that every 
respectable Mexican would rather desert his home, 
at the sacrifice of his property either to Mexico 
or the United States, than come under the control 
of Texas ; and, furthermore, we Americans who 
have cast our lot in the country feel with them in 
regard to this ridiculous claim, and will by no 
means ever consent to live here gs an appendage 
to Texas. Indeed, we have really no apprehension 
that Mr. Polk will beable to induce Congress to 
do us any such injustice. 


INTERESTING FROM CALIFORNIA. 


From the California Star of December 2. 


Winter in Tue Mountains.—We are glad to 
learn that many of our citizens have abandoned 
the unwise project of wintering in the mountains, 
and returned, or are preparing to return, to their 
homes. We are every day more convinced of the 
error those already encamped in the several 
mountain diggings have committed, and our fears 
are for even /i/e, in many places, as the forfeit of im- 
prudence. We conversed with a gentleman re- 
cently arrived from the mines, and who has prett 
accurately calculated the chances favorable to a 
stay in that region this winter, who is prepared 
to speak influentially in the matter, and from very 
fair experience. The prospect is a frosty and a 
starving one. It does not convey to our under- 
standing one inducement to remain upon the min- 
ing nd this winter, or encourage any attempt 
to dig for gold after the setting in of the rains. 
The stuff will not be*taken in quantity sufficient 
to render desirable a residence in the mountains 
during the season, and as for establishing a right- 
ful claim to any particular section by precedence, 
many may .make a grand and glorious faur pas 
in the business, let us observe. 

At the “dry digging,” where most are located, 
snow, it is said, falls to the depth of two or three 
feet. The weather is extremely cold, and the va- 
rious streams intersecting the mountains become 
swollen and rendered almost impassable. This 
will prevent travelling, and we hope no camp in 
that remote section is destitute of its winter sup- 
ply of provisions. 

Latest From THE Mines.—About 800 souls, it 
is calculated, will winter at the “dry diggings” 
alone. On Juba and Feather rivers, preparations 
are being made to pass the winter, by a great 
number. Houses are constructed supplies 
stored, but a wa 0, a provisions for the com- 

is in~every . At Juba, a- 
settlement has been formed near the upper “ dig- 
iy ot ie sqm = se been erected, constructed 

and hopes entertained of passing 
a poe a winter, Upon the Middle Fork, 
at the newly-discov «di 
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ANOTHER SERIES. 


We expect ere long to be able to commence the 
publication of “ Letters from the New England, by 
Robert Childe, Doctor and Professor of Physick of 
the University of Padua, in the years 1644, ’5, and’6,” 
furnished by the Editor of “Margaret Smith’s 
Diary.” 


——_— ee 


SPEECH OF THE HON, J. A. DIX. 


We hope none of our friends will fail to read 
the admirable speech of Ex-Senator Dix, pub- 
lished on our first page. It is honorable alike to 
him and the great State he represents, that his 
last speech in the American Senate should be one 
in behalf of Human Rights. Nothing but the 
well-tried devotion of his able successor to the 
same great cause, could abate our regret at the 
loss of such a man from the Senate of the United 
States. 


RETRIBUTION. 


This sketeh, now in course of eg 

the Era, is attracting much attention. One 
our cotemporaries thus speaks of it: 
. “Retribution,” by Mrs. Southworth, is a tale 
of intense interest and moral power. May it be 
long continued—a wish which never exists in 
connection with a story less rich in its passing 
reflections and incidents than in its promised de- 
velopments. We deprecate the physical and 
moral influence of that class of stories which 
throw the whole system, physical and mental, into 
a state of absorbing anxiety for the end.” 


el 


NOTICE. 


The next stated meeting of the “ Free Synod 
of Cincinnati” will be held in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Ripley, on the third Friday of 
April, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

J. R. Greson, Stated Clerk. 

Ripley, March 6, 1849. 

P.S. Will the Ohio Standard and other Anti- 
Slavery papers please copy ? 


eee 


LETTER OF MR. CLAY ON EMANCIPATION. 


We had intended to accompany the publica- 
tion of this important letter with some remarks, 
but other duties prevented. It will be read with 
great interest. The ground it takes against the 
continuance of slavery in Kentucky, the sound 
principles it enunciates while disposing of the 
arguments of pro-slavery men, and the general 
spirit of the letter, will be highly appreciated by 
Anti-Slavery men; but we confess our pleasure 
is much alloyed by a consideration of the practi- 
cal suggestions in regard to the mode of emanci- 
pation. Were these suggestions adopted, our 
only hope for the cause of Emancipation would 
be, that, having commenced the work, there would 
be no possibility of retreat; while experience 
would soon show the impracticability of the mode 
recommended. We intend to recur to the sub- 
ject. 


EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 


“Tt is remarkable that the two greatest and 
most salutary social revolutions which have taken 
place in England—that revolution which, in the 
thirteenth century, put an end to the tyranny of 
nation over nation, and that revolution which, a 
few generations later, put an end to the property 
of man in man—were silently and imperceptibly 
effected. They struck contemporary observers 
with no surprise, and have received from histo- 
rians a very scanty measure of attention. They 
were brought about neither gg Ph ype regula- 
tions nor by physical force: Moral causes noise- 
lessly effaced, first the distinction between Nor- 
man and Saxon, and then the distinction between 
master and slave. None can venture to fix the 
precise moment at which either distinction ceased. 
Some faint traces of the old Norman feeling might 
perhaps have been found late in the fourteenth 
century. Some faint traces of the institution of 
villenage were detected by the curious so late as 
the days of the Stuarts; nor has that. institution 
ever till this hour been abolished by statute,”— 
Macaulay's History of England. 

“The editors of the Louisville Examiner, the 
organ of Negro Emancipation, in noticing our 
article on Emancipation, in the latter part of 
January, profess not to be able to see why a sub- 
ject like Emancipation should be left without agi- 
tation, to the ‘slow process of public opiniod® 
nor why this question should not be started in 
the election of delegates, ‘at a time when so 
many other questions are to be raised’ Per- 
haps those whose vocation it is to agitate this 
subject, cannot see the reason for not agitating it. 
We never expected them to see it, but perhaps 
others may; and, solemnly believing both these 
propositions to be true, we shall endeavor to main- 
tain them. We believe that the tranquillity and 
general well-being of the State depend upon 
their maintenance. 

“In proof of our position that great social 
changes are to be brought about by the noiseless 
operation of moral causes, we have cited from 
Macaulay the remarkable passage.”—Louisville 
Journal. 

Slavery in Kentucky and villenage in England, 
identical in principle, differ in almost all other 
respects. That villenage was insular, and could 
not strengthen and perpetuate itself by diffusion. 
The moment it became unprofitable for purposes 
of labor, it was profitable for nothing; a villein 
possessed no marketable value. Slavery in Ken- 
tucky strengthens itself by diffusion. 'When- 
ever the demand and supply of labor are bal- 
anced, so that an additional supply would impair 
the value of the slaves, and thereby undermine 
Slavery, the surplus are exported as merchan- 
dise, and the motive to emancipation, founded upon 
self-interest, is withdrawn. The principal rea- 
son why the sentiment of Emancipation, so vigor- 
ous in Virginia in 18312, and also in Maryland 
and Kentucky about the same period, declined 
after that, is to be sought, not in the agitation of 
the question of Slavery at the North or any- 
where else, but in the increase of the price of 
slave-labor staples, which led to the opening of 
new regions for slave cultivation, and augmented 
the marketable value of the slave. The price of 
cotton in the United States in 1831 was 914 cents; 
in 1832, 10 cents ; the next year it rose to 11, the 
next to 13, and in 1835, it was 1644. The 
value of the entire cotton crop in the United 
States was $29,750,000 im 1821, and in 1831, 
$38,333,000—having increased in ten years only 
about $8,500,000, not @ million a year; but in 
1834, it was $76,000,000, having doubled in three 
years, or increased at the rate of nearly $13,000,000 
& year. 

The villeins of England were comparatively 
few in the tenth century, numbering scarcely 
more than a twentieth of the whole population— 
so that the slaveholding interest must have been 
a feeble one. In Kentucky, the slaves. amount to 
nearly two hundred thousand—almost one-fourth 
of the entire population. Besides, the ruling 
political class in that State is identified with the 
slaveholding caste, which is supreme in fifteen 
confederate States, containing a slave population 
of two millions and a half—more numerous than 
the entire population of England, lords and vil- 
leins, during the period of villenage. The pride, 
ambition, prejudice, and self-interest of the whole 


| caste, are involved in the maintenance of Slavery 


y. There is no parallel to all this in 
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severe course of treatment be necessary for one 

It must be recollected Mr. Macaulay, in 
his rapid review FAS: earlier history of Eng- 
land, did not aim to trace minutely the causes of 
events, His remark that ‘moral causes noise- 
lessly effaced the distinction between master and 
slave,” presents but a vague idea of the process of 
emancipation in England. By looking into the 
subject a little more attentively, we shall see 
that powerful cauges were at work for this end— 
causes which are not active in Kentucky. In ad- 
dition to those we haye already alluded to inci- 
dentally, we name the following: — 

1. No obstacles were thrown in the way of 
manumission. It was facilitated, not discouraged 
Had not the Legislative power interposed in Vir- 
ginia, in the latter part of the last, and the be- 
ginning of the present century, voluntary eman- 
cipation by individuals would probably have put 
an end, ere now, to Slavery. 

2, Slavery was discouraged by the Courts. The 
whole course of judicial decisions was unfavorable 
to its claims. In all cases involving personal free- 
dom the presumption was held to be against Sla- 
very, and the onus prodandi was laid upon the lord 
Nonsuit of the master after appearance in a 
nativo habendo, (the writ for asserting the title of 
slavery,) wasa bar to another suit—a perpetual 
enfranchisement. Nonsuit of the villein after 
appearance in a lidertate probanda, (one of the writs 
for asserting claim to liberty,) was no bar to an- 
other suit for freedom.. Where one of two plain- 
tiffs, joined ina writ of native habendo, was non- 
suited, it was held that both were nonsuited 
The lord could not prosecute for more than two 
villeins in one writ; but any number of villeins 
of the same bldod might join in one /ibertate pro- 
banda, and the nobsuit of one worked no detri- 
ment to the rest. Manumission was inferred from 
the slightest circumstance of mistake, or negli- 
gence in the lord—from inattention to the mi- 
nutest technicality. Vesting land in a villein, 
receiving homage from him, giving him a bond) 
permitting him ‘to enter into religion and be pro- 
fessed, to stay & year and a day in ancient de- 
mesne without daim, or bringing an ordinary ac- 
tion against him, was enfranchisement. Villeins, 
too, unlike our slaves, followed the condition of 
the father—and this promoted the extinction of 
slavery ; for geserally, in cases of self-emancipa- 
tion, it is the nmle slaves who first obtain their 
liberty ; moreover, though freemen often have off- 
spring by slave mothers, it is rare comparatively 
for free women to have children by slave fathers. 

In every way, therefore, this law of villenage 
promoted the extinction of the system. It was 
difficult to maintain the claim of villenage. The 
lord could substantiate his claim only by the 
open confession of the villein in a court of record, 
or by proof that he and his ancestors had been 
villeins time out of memory ; and this proof could 
be furnished only by the testimony of other vil- 
leins of the same blood, such as were descended 
from the same common male stock, and would 
acknowledge themselves villeins to the Tord, or 
those from whom he derived title. So rigid was 
the law, that in the nativo habendo, the defendant 
was not obliged to plead to the claim of villenage, 
unless the lord, at the time of declaring on his 
title, brought his witnesses with him, into court, 
and they acknowledged themselves villeins, and 
swore to their consanguinity with the defendant ; 
and, if the plaintiff failed in adducing such pre- 
vious evidence, the judgment of the court was, 
that the defendant should go free forever, and 
the plaintiff was amerced for his false claim. 

In other cases, this rule of previous evidence 
fell into disuse, but in this, it was continued in 
full force till villenage expired. 

Finally, bastardy was a good plea against a 
claim of villenage, for, as the villein followed the 
condition of the father, it was properly held that 
in such a case, the uncertainty as to paternity 
was a sufficient bar to the claim.* 

We should like to know, if slavery in Ken- 
tucky were subjected to such judicial decisions, 
constructions and disabilities, and such rules of 
evidence, how Sng it would maintain its ground 
in that State? 

3. The civil wars down to the time of Henry 
VII, growing out of controversies about the forms 
of the Constitution and the Succession, kept up 
a state of agitation and anarchy, and produced 
relations adverse to the stability of Slavery, and 
favorable in numerous ways to the manumission 
of slaves. Manumiasion was frequently extorted, 
and often conferred, as soldiers were in more de- 
mand than serfs. 

4, Codperating most efficiently with all these 
agencies, was the pervading, silent, but powerful, 
influence of religion. To this decisive influence, 
acting upon the Public Sentiment, would we 
attribute the legal obstacles raised against the 
enforcement of the claim of villenage. Macaulay 
in the paragraph following that quoted by the 
Louisville Journai, remarks— 

“Tt would be most unjust not to acknowledge 
that the chief agent in these two great deliver- 
ances was religion The benevolent spirit 
of the Christian morality is undoubtedly adverse 
to distinctions of caste. But, to the Church of 
Rome such distinctions are peculiarly odious, for 
they are incompatible with other distinctions 
which are essential to her system. ” 

“ How great a part the Catholic ecclesiastics 
subsequently had in the abolition of villenage, we 
learn from the unexceptionable testimony of Sir 
Thomas Smith, one of the ablest Protestant coun- 
sellors of Elizabeth. When the dying slaveholder 
asked for the last sacraments, his spiritual attend- 
ants regularly adjured him, as he loved his soul, 
to emancipate his brethren for whom Christ had 
died. So successfully had the Charch used her 
forthidable machinery, that before the Reforma- 
tion came, she had enfranchised almost all the 
bondmen in the Kingdom except her own, who, 
to do her justice, seem to have been very tenderly 
treated.” 

We respectfully ask the editors of the Louis- 
ville Journal whether this most powerful of all 
the agents in our social system, is not either neu- 
tral, or arrayed on the side of slavery in Ken- 
tucky ? But, we need not-ask them: their answer 
is on record, in a note appended to the long edito- 
torial from which we have quoted : 

“It is worthy of remark that the three religious 
papers published in this city have not been able 
to see, orsif they have seen it, have omitted to 
proclaim this law of God, which, according to 
some, commands the abolition of slavery. And yet 
it is their especial function to persuade and to 
teach men to do the will and obey the laws of 
God. It is also a part of their mission to persuade 
men to respeet the rights of others; and they have 
not inter the maxim of freedom and equal- 
ity into an im injunction to set the negro 
free. We take it for granted that their conduc- 
tors all reject this species of logic; and, if they 
do, we hold that they have a perfect right to pre- 
serve the neutrality on the emancipation question 
they seem to have adopted. They have a wide 
circulation, and would be felt if they were to take 
sides on the question.” 

The “neutrality” observed by these religious 
journals characterizes the religious organizations 
in that State. The construction given to it, we 
may learn fromthis note. The neutrality of the 
Church is interpreted to mean, consent—its silence 
is construed into an affirmation of the doctrine that 
slavery is not repugnant to the law of Christianity, 
The inference is legitimate. The Church is the 

fessed expounder and advocate of this Law. 
To its keeping are intrusted the doctrines, insti- 
tutions, and usages of the Christian religion. By 
its very itution it is pledged to action against 
every doctrine, institution, usage, incompatible 
with them. Inaction is treachery. It is incapable 








past this position of the Protestant Faith 
in Kentucky, with the benign policy of the Cath- 
olic Church in England! No strong agitation, 
no legislative enactments, were required to abol- 


influences, was laboring, in the fear of God and 
love of Mon, to accomplish that end, and its lu- 
bors Were crowned with triumph, Is the Church 
so laboring in Kentucky? We speak it in all 
sincerity, but in no spirit of bitterness: it is be- 
cause the Church has failed to represent in its 
fulness and efficiency the reformatory spirit of 
Christianity, that what is called “aguation,;’ by 
other organizations, has become necessary. Fvils 
are permitted to grow up, unresisted by spiritual 
influences, till they obtain the control, not only of 
the Church, buf all existing institutions, so that 
it becomes necessary, sometimes, to embody the 
reformatory spirit in new organizations, which, 
though efficient for the particular purpose for 
which they are established, must be partial in 
their action, and more liable to abuse than if 
founded with a view to supervise and promote all 
the essential interests of man, and to guard 
against all the evils to which he is exposed. The 
delinquency of the Churches lies at the root of al! 
the partial, one-sided reforms of the age. 

We think we have shown why villenage was 
abolished in England without express legislative 
enactment, and why there is no hope of an early 
extinction.of slavery in Kentucky, without agita- 
tion and a system of measures inidependent of ex- 
isting sects and parties. 


For the National Era. 


THE CHRISTIAN TOURISTS. 


[The reader of the Biography of the late Wit- 
u1aM ALLEN, the philanthropic associate of Clark- 
son and Romilly, cannot fail to admire his simple 
and beautiful record of a tour through Europe, in 
the years 1818 and 1819, in the company of his 
near and dear friend, Stephen Grellett.] 


No aimless wanderers by the Fiend Unrest 
Goaded from shore to shore, 

No schoolmen turning in their classic quest 
The leaves of empire o’er. 

Simple of faith, and bearing in their hearts 
The love of man and God, 

Isles of old song, the Moslem’s ancient marts, 

' And Scythia’s steppes, they trod. 


Where the lorg shadows of the fir and pine 
In the night sun are cast, 

And the deep heart of Dalecarlia’s mine 
Quakes at each riving blast! 

There, in barbaric grandeur, Moskwa stands, 
A baptized Scythian queen, 

With Europe’s arts and Asia’s jewelled hands, 
The @orth and East between! 


Where still through vales of Grecian fable stray 
The classic forms of yore, 

And Venus rises from the ocean spray 
In life and warmth once more; 

Where every tongue in Smyrna’s mart resounds, 
And Stamboul from the sea 

Lifts her tall minarets over burial-grounds 
Black with the cypress tree! 


From Malta’s temples to the gates of Rome 
Following the track of Paul, 

And where the Alps gird round the Switzer’s home 
Their vast, eternal wall; 

They paused not by the ruins of old time, 
They scanned no pictures rare, 

Nor lingered where the snow locked mountains climb 
The cold abyss of air! 

But untd prisons where men lay in chains, 
To haunts where Hunger pined, 

To kings and courts forgetful of the pains 
And wants of human kind, : 

Scattering sweet words and quiet deeds of good 
Along their way like flowers, 

Or, pleading as Christ’s freemen only could, 
With princes and with powers ; 

Their single aim the purpose to fulfil 
Of Truth, from day to day, 

Simply obedient to its guiding will, 
They held their pilgrim way. 

Yet dream not hence the beautiful and old 
Were wasted on their sight, 

Who in the school of Christ had learned to hold 
All outward things aright. 

Not less to them the breath of vineyards blown 
From off the Cyprian shore, 

Not less for them the Alps in sunset shone, 
That man they valued more. 

A life of beauty lends to all it sees 
The beduty of its thought; 

And fairest forms and sweetest harmonies 
Make glad its way, unsought. 

ln sweet accordancy of praise and love 
The singing waters run, 

And sunset mountains wear in light above 
The smile of duty done! 

Sure stands the promise; ever to the meek 
A heritage is given; 

Nor lose they Earth who single-hearted seek 

righteousness of Heaven! 

pot 1. W. 


MR. HANNEGAN—AN UNPRECEDENTED ACT. 


Mr. Hannegan, Senator from Indiana, was ap- 

inted by Mr. Polk, on Saturday last, and con- 
firmed by the Senate, as minister to Berlin. This 
appointment is said to have been made at the re- 
quest and instigation of Whigs. We look upon 
the appointment as a wrong one.’ Mr. Polk should 
‘not have suffered himself to have been used as a 
tool for the Whigs, nor have appointed a man 
whom the Democracy of his own State had just 
repudiated. The appointment properly belonged 
to General Taylor; and, if the Whigs were 
desirous of rewarding Mr. Hannegan for his de- 
votion to the slave interest, they should have had 
the privilege—Lowell (Mass.) Advertiser, (a Cass 
paper.) 

Mr. Hannegan was elected to represent the 
State of Indiana. He has been distinguished in 
the Senate by nothing so much as acquiescence in 
the exactions of the Slave Power, and unquali- 
fied hostility to any and every measure of an 
anti-slavery character. For this, popular as he 
was in other respects, he was repudiated by his 
State, and dismissed from its service: for this, he 
was nominated by Mr. Polk, at the instance of 
Southern Whigs and Democrats, and confirmed 
by Whig and Democratic Senators. 

There are circumstances attending the nomi- 
nation and its confirmation, which the People 
ought to know. We state them as we under- 
stand them. A few hours before 12 o’clock, 
Saturday night, the Committee on Nominations 
reported on several that had just been sent in, 
asking to be discharged from their further con- 
sideration, on the ground that it seemed indeco- 
rous, just at the close of one Administration, to 
impose fresh appointments upon a new one, of 
opposite principles, on the eve of coming into 
power. The committee was accordingly discharg- 
ed, and the nominations were not acted upon, the 
Senate agreeing in opinion with the committee. 
This, if we understand it, was the deliberate de- 
cision of a full Senate. 

By 5 o’clock Sunday morning, the Senate had 
completed its business, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to wait upon the President to inform him 
of the fact. Meantime, a majority of the mem- 
bers, it is understood, retired, among them, Sen- 
ators Benton, Niles, Dix,and Hamlin. At seven 
oeclock, Mr. Polk, who had announced his pur- 
pose to sign no bills after 12 o’clock, on the ground 
that his term of office then expired—a purpose 
which only the strong representations of Senators 
and the great urgency of the occasion could over- 
come—sent in the nomination of Mr. Hannegan. 
An objection from a single member would have 
def*pted the appointment, as no nomination can 
be wwasidered on the same day it is made, if any 
member object. It is understood that Mr. Un- 
derwood did object, but so importunate were Sen- 
ators in their remonstrances, that he yielded, and 
withdrew his objection, or himself from the Sen- 
sixteen, out of sixty members, it is said, being in 


~ And this 


n- | of the Senate eight or nine hours before not to 


‘hree-fourths of the Senators ha¢ 


Sad 





ish villenage: the Church, with its all-pervading 


——— 

patriotism, but to reward Mral 

unyielding, uniform devotion 

arivtocracy, in contempt of the 

jon of the interests, of the non- 

slaveholding masses of his constituents and coun- 
men! ; 

Will General Taylor recall this appointment ? 
If he do, Mr. Hannegan can draw his nine thou- 
sand dollars for outfit! If he do not, it will be 
a ratification by the new Administration of this 
indecent mode of rewarding pro-siavery services. 


THE NEW CABINET. 


The new Cabinet was confirmed in the Senate 
on the 7th, and is as follows : 

Secretary of State—Hon. Joun M. Crayton, of 
Delaware. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Hon, Wituiam M. 
Mexrepitu, of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of War—Hon. Groner W. Cxawronp, 
of Georgia. 

Secretary of the Navy—Hon. Witt1am P. Pres- 
ron, of Virginia. 

Secretary of the Home Department—Hon. Tuomas 
Ewine,,of Ohio. 

Postmaster General—Hon. Jacos Coriamenr, of 
VERMONT. 

move General—Hon. Reverpy Jounson, of 
Maryland. 

Of the seven appointments, four are from the 
slaveholding States, and only one of the first 
class, is from the non-slaveholding. 

Mr. Clayton is a thorough Whig. While de- 
nouncing the conduct of Mr. Polk in precipitat- 
ing a war with Mexico, he was one of the most 
zealous supporters of the war after it was declar- 
ed, and one of the most extravagant panegyrists 
of the military “heroes” it developed. He was 
the author of the famous project, of a Select Com- 
mittee to adjust the Territorial Question, and of 
the Compromise by which it was proposed that 
Congress should tie its own hands in relation to 
slavery in the Territories, and leave the great 
question to be settled by chance, or litigation. 
And, in his speech on the occasion of reporting 
this bill, he took the ground that parts of the 
Territories would sustain nothing but free labor, 
while other portions demanded slave labor. He 
is a man of ability, but, as a Senator, has not dis- 
tinguished himself by adherence to high moral 
principles, much strength of will, or breadth of 
views. 

Of Mr. Meredith we know nothing, except 
that he is a Philadelphia Lawyer of much emi- 
nence; we hope that he may disappoint the appre- 
hensions which the character and course of recent 
Philadelphia lawyers in Congress are calculated 
to inspire. In view of the fact, that he is said to 
be identified with one of the factions which divide 
the Whig party of Pennsylvania, the selection 
may prove rather unfortunate—but this is none 
of our business. 

Mr. Crawford has been Governor of Georgia, 
and, we believe, taken strong ground against the 
Wilmot Proviso. It is reported that Mr. Ste- 
phens of Gebdrgia had a great deal to do in pro- 
curing his nomination. Mr. T. B. King, who was 
thought to stand the best chance for the appoint- 
ment,@@fust rest contented for the present with 
the fame of his elaborate reports upon the various 
modes of bringing the rich commerce of Asia di- 
rectly to the shores of this country. 

What may be the qualifications of Mr. Pres- 
ton for his office, time must show. He has not, 
so far as we are aware, distinguished himself in 
Congress as a working member, or by any states- 
manship ; his principal claim to public attention 
being a neat, well arranged, handsomely prepared 
speech in the House, recently, in support of the 
ridiculous project of organizing a State Govern- 
ment out of the mongrel gold-diggers of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Johnson is a very able man, familiar with 
the affairs of the country, and an eminent law- 
yer—but a most determined foe to any measure 
looking to the limitation of slavery. 

Mr. Collamer is a warm partisan, a good law- 
yer, and strongly opposed to the agitation of the 
slavery question, although he has never voted 
against the Wilmot Proviso. 

Mr, Ewing, a member of the Harrison Cabinet, 
has the reputation of great talent and energy- 
He was zealous in the support of General Taylor, 





in the Washington 





and, we suppose, is unfriendly to the extension 
of slavery. It is for him to organize a new De- 


partment of Government, and establish for it a | 


claim to public respect. 
It was claimed by the friends of General Tay- 
lor, that he was above all sectional feeling—that 


all sections of the country would be equally rep- 


resented in his Cabinet, and that it would show 
in its composition nothing of that determined 
proclivity for slaveholding institutions which has 
marked the Administration just closed. How 
well these professions have been fulfilled, the 
reader can judge. Mr. Polk, remembering that 


he, being President, was from the slave States, and | 


that the free States contained two-thirds of the 
white population of the country, more than two- 


thirds/of its wealth, and transacted three-fourths | 
of its business, selected three of his four Secre- | 


taries,and also the Attorney General, from the 


latter, General. Taylor; overlooking all this, se- | 
lects three of his principal Secretaries, and the | 


Attorney General, from the slave States. For 


of our public functionaries, any further than it 
indicates the bias and principle of an Adminis- 
tration. If we adopt this standard of judgment 
in relation to the new Administration, we must re- 
gard it as preéminently sectional. 
| It is understood that some objection was made | 
the Senate to the nomination of Mr. Colla- 
er, on the ground of his Anti-Slavery princi- 
es. Whether the objections were removed by 
t planations, or simply over-ridden, we know not. 
As to the policy of the new Administration, it 
1 doubtless be Whig. The Inaugural is indefi- 
nile, leaving everything to conjecture, but no 
Ami-Whig policy will find countenance in an 
inistration counselled by such men as Clay- 
Ewing, Collamer, and Johnson. 


, brought by the Whigs, during the last 
ential canvass, against the Administra- 

tion } f"Mr. Polk, was, its flagrant and frequent 
inferference with the deliberations of Con- 
The people were inflamed by eloquent 

ngues on the use of Executive patronage to 

ify and determine Federal legislation. The 
cuntry would find in General Taylor’s election 
arelief from this great evil. He was pledged to 
le Congress alone—so far from interfering to 
shipe, he would not even veto, its acts. This was 
in fact the platform of the Whig Party—its sole 
principle. How has the solemn pledge of no Ex- 
ecutive interference with Congress been redeem- 
ed? If we are not misinformed, the new Admin- 
istration, so far as it was constituted, forty-eight 
hours before the Inauguration, was at work to in- 
fluense and determine the deliberations of the 
Federal Legislature. It was a common remark 
amoig members of the House, the last two or 
three days of the session, that the opponents of 
slav+ry extension were obliged to struggle against 
two Presidents—the President in fact, and the 
President elect. It is asserted by members of 
Congress, that appeals were made by General 
Taylor himself, or his counsellors, to certain 
Representatives, in behalf of a settlement of the 
Territorial controversy by the adoption of the 
insidious amendment of Walker. It is matter 
of fact, that a remarkable change had taken place 
in the minds of the majority of the Pennsylvania 
Whigs, and had not Thompson’s amendment to 
Walker's, prevailed, they, it is generally believ- 
ed, would have voted for the latter—thus bring- 
ing the House to the feet of the Senate, and giving 
our Territories a Government without the prohi- 
bition of slavery. What produced this change? 
We recollect, a few days before, having noticed 
i correspondence of the North 


ent | thing: in the history 
. | never before 


—. 


obtaining information from Whig Senators, ay3 
has seemed to enjoy the confidence of Mr. C\ay. 
ton. We infer that the expression of hope ayy 
trust was but the echo of what he was in the ha),. 
it of hearing at headquarters. 

We are not disposed to prejudge General ‘Ty. 
lor, but the events of the last night of the sessio, 
point to influences emanating, directly or inqj. 
rectly, from, himself, against the cause of Fre,. 
dom. 

Thanks to the good People, the next Congres, 
will be made of better materials than the Jay. 
The great majority of the Serviles have leave ¢, 
stay at home, and the stanch friends of Liberty 
will present an array impregnable to Executiy, 
assaults. 


a 


For the National Era. 


THE RESURRECTION OF DRY BONES. 


BY AUGUSTINE DUGANNE. 


Nations are built of men! The mighty frame 
Of that huge skeletou—a state 
Govern we it with priest or potentate— 

Is evermore the same: 

Bones, sinews, flesh, and blood of human kind, 
Moulded together, and made one 

By that tremendous charm—the Mind; 
And ruled, if ruin it would shun, 

By one great bond of brotherhood— 

Swayed for one object—human good! 


But, if the mind be perished—if the heart 
Of Brotherhood, from which alone 

All the life-blood of Liberty must start ,— 
If this be trampled down,— 

Then sinks a nation from its living state, 
Back to the mouldering skeleton! 

Such has been, such wi!/ be its fate, 
As Israel’s prophet looked upon— 

A valley filled with human bones, 

Dry, senseless, soulless, as the stones. 


Only the breath of God and Prophecy 
Can bid such crambling bones arise ; 
Only the voice which throngh all nature cries, 
Man is by birthright rexE,— 
Only the glorious Gospel preached from Heaven 
Teaching that Paradise is in Earth,— 
And to all mankind given,— 
Only this Gospel ean-restore 
The skeleton to life onee more! 





bedi 


FORCING AN EXTRA SESSION, 


“Tt was evident, from indications during th 
day, that a portion of the Locofocos, led on by 
Wentworth, combined with the Abolitionists, 
headed by Giddings, designed to defeat the Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, for the pur- 
pose of forcing an extra session. When, there- 
fore, the Conference reported a disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate, providing a tem- 
porary Government for California, these influ- 
ences immediately concerted action, for moving 
calls of the House, divisions, points of order, and 
the like, in the hope of ultimately preventing a 
direct vote, and delaying the session beyond the 
constitutional period. By the absence of some 
and the weariness of others, they were foiled in 
this purpose, and the bill was returned to the 
Senate, where it was finally adopted without this 
important provision.”— Correspondence of the Novtk 
American. 

This imputation has been made in other jour- 
nals, and receives from the editor of the Ne 
York Tribune a quasi endorsement. We give it a 
flat contradiction. The editor of the Tribune 
ought to have known better than to countenance 
such a misrepresentation. We were present 
during the whole struggle, and know the views 
and plaus of those engaged in it. We do not be- 
lieve that any member seriously desired to force 
an extra session; but very many members pre- 
ferred an extra session to being dragooned into 
the passage of the Walker amendment ; and were 
fully prepared to defeat the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill, if that were necessary to de- 
feat the project of giving a Government to the 
Territories without a provision against the intro- 
duction of Slavery. This purpose was not con- 
fined to Wentworth and Giddings, or portions of 
the “ Locofocos” and “ Abolitionists ;” it was the 
purpose of nearly all the real ‘friends of freedom 
in the Territories, of all parties. We could name, 
if necessary, thoroughgoing leading Whigs, vigor- 
ous supporters of General Taylor, who indig- 
nantly announced their fixed resclve to kill the 
bill, rather than have the infamous amendment 
| pass. They were right. Their constituents would 
| have sustained them in such a course; and the 
| country would have visited its just reprobation 
| upon the Senate, as the source of all the mis- 
| chief that might have followed. Whether Mr. 
| Greeley, as a member of the House, was prepared 
| for so determined a course, we do not know ; jhe 
| warmest friends of freedom did not think he was. 
| But, thank “God! there were enough men of 
| nerve in the House, equal to the occasion. 

The correspondent of the North American mis- 
| represents in other particulars. Mr. Giddings 
| did not appear prominent in the struggle that 
| night. He and the independent Free Soil men 
| were vigilant, and never wanting ; but it so hap- 
| pens that Messrs. Ashmun and Vinton, on their 
side of the House, were the leaders in raising 
| points of order, and throwing obstacles in the 
| Way of the passage of Walker’s amendment; and 
| they did themselves high honor by their judicious 
| efforts. 

As for Wentworth and his associates on the 
| Democratic side, they acted admirably. They 
were prompt, bold, scl ‘-possessed, and immovable. 
Nothing could divert their attention, or bafile 
their vigilance. 





—_—> 


THE “CRISIS” IN 1885, 


General Houston, in his address to his constit- 


asdf i t ticl 
ourselves, we attach no importance to the Zocality | uents, quotes the following extract of an article 


entitled “The Crisis,’ which appeared in the 
Charleston Mercury in 1835: 
“The proper time for a Convention of the 


| slaveholding States will be, when the Legislatures 
| of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and New York, 
| shall have adjourned without passing laws for the 


suppression of the abolition societies. Should 
either of these States pass such laws, it would be 
well to wait till their efficacy should be tested. 
The adjournment of the Legislatures of the 
Northern States, without adopting any measures 
effectually to put down Garrison, Tappan, and 
their associates, will present an issue which must 
be met by the South, or it will be vain for us ever 
after to attempt anything further than for the 
State to provide for her own safety by defensive 
measures of her own. If the issue presented is 
to be met, it can only be done by a Convention of 
the aggrieved States—the proceedings of which, 
to be of any value, must embody and make known 
the sentiments of the wholg South, and contain the 
distinct annunciation of our fixed and unaltera- 
ble determination to ostaINn THE REDRESS OF OUR 
GRrIEvaNces, be the consequences what they may.” 
“ We must have it clearly understood that, i 
framing a constitutional union with our N orthern 
brethren, the slavebolding States consider them- 
selves as no more liable to any more interference 
with their domestic concerns than if they had re- 
mained entirely independent of the other States ; 
and that, as such interference would, among inde- 
pendent nations, be a just cause of war, as among 
members of such a Confederacy as ours, it must 
place the several States in the relation towards 
each other of open enemics. To sum up in & few 
words the whole argument on this subject, we 
would say that the Abolitionists can only be put down 
by legislation in the States in which they exist, and 
that this can only be brought about by the embodied 
opinion of the whole South, acting upon public opinion 
at the North, which can only be effected through the 
instrumentality of a Convention of the slaveholdug 
States. For this we believe the public mind is not yt 
prepared, especially in our sister States.” 
Well—eighteen years have gone by since this 
« erisis ”—not a single State passed any laws to 
put down Abolitionists—the slaveholding States 
did not call a Convention—and now, in the year 
of our Lord eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
we find in the Senate of the United States, sit 
ting in deliberation with John C. Calhoun, several 
distinguished A bolitionists, while the other branch 
of Congress is influenced to a great extent by 
Abolition sentiment. Of course, Mr. Calhoun 
is laboring in the agonies of another “ crisis,’ 
but, like its forerunner of 1835, it will prove ® 
crisis without critical results. With Abolition- 
ists in the Senate and in the House, with Aboli- 
tionists controlling directly or indirectly much 
of the legislation: of the free States, and with 
Abolitionists making head south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, what Southern State imagines tho! 
its reserved rights are in danger—that its sove- 
reignty is about to be trampled down by any Fed- 
eral interference with its own domestic affairs ? 


The age of political bugaboos is passing away. 
” ‘Vexnonr.—It is stated that the appointment of 
fir. Collamer seat in the Cabinet is a new 
- on of the country— Vermont 
having been honored with an sp- 
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UTBRAR br eee soit hnaraied him. The slave question. is 


U.S. 
Caws Connguivs Tacrtvs. By 
Tue Histon!5 7c: D. Appleton & Co, For sale by R. 


Tyee orn of Pennsylvania avenue and Eleventh 
‘arnbam™, 


Washington, D.C. 
ego (Professor of Languages in — 
College) is already well known for his —, “ , 
care in preparing ¢ \ books ie ia 
colleges. These Histories properly es 
Germania and Agricola. — The notes are apes 
and instructive, and the indexes are construc 


with great care. The book is very finely printed 
and substantially bound. 
nam Encine. By John Baine, C. 


, or THE ST 
A CaTRCHISM For sale as above. 


E. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Baine is the author of several works of im- 
rtance, among others, & quarto treatise on the 
7 The Catechism is designed both 


steam engine. ; 
as an introduction and a supplement to this, pre- 
senting an outline of the whole subject in so mod- 


erate a compass that all may read and under- 
stand. 





Tus Story or LitrL& Joun, by M. Charles Jeannel. 
Translated from the French by F.G.Skinner. New York; 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 

This little work is made up of agreeable inci- 
dents interwoven in a well-told story, illustrating 
the purest lessons. It is dedicated to American 
mothers, and will prove a pleasant companion for 
their children. 





Tex Nicut or Tort. Published by the American Tract 
Society. By the author of “ Peep of Day.” Pp. 236, 18mo. 
Price 25 cents. 

Somebody thus describes this little work — 
truthfully, we doubt not: 


one of 
immense import to the South. It not only involves 
millions of property, but of lives. Every fibre of 
the heart ose among whom slavery exists 
may be tortured by a ensions and jealousies, 
through suggestions of an eminent public man, 
who takes upon himself the character of sentinel 
to watch and avert the lurking dangers that en- 
viron it. The man who stands guard over & mag- 
azine in a populous city, may sacrifice the most 
innocent, against whom he can point a suspicion 
of a plot to fire it. Mr, Calhoun takes on him- 
self this charge, in regard to the explosive mate- 
rials of the South, for such sinister purposes 
alone. This vigilant guardian of Southern rights, 
who, it has been seen, was ever ready to barter 
them to attain his selfish ends, is now laboring to 
make more intense than ever the excitement on 
the question of slavery, by agitating the right of 
extension, both at the North and South, upon 
new and most ultra grounds, In his resolution 
upon the subject, introduced since his surrender 
of one-third of the State of Texas to the Mis- 
souri restriction, the right of extending slavery 
into all of the territory of the United States 
is boldly assumed, in defiance of all of his pre- 
vious acts in Congress and the Cabinet. He 
cared nothing for consistency, principle, or pre- 
cedent. He wanted to create a new excitement 
at the North, to reproduce it at the South. His 
abstract resolutions for extending slavery every- 
where, not being sufficient, the new question 
about the introduction of slavery into California, 
a question which will be settled by the emigrants 
to that region for themselves, is seized upon to 
create and inflame a state of incurable discord 
between the two sections of the Union, by the 
arraignment of the North upon charges made by 
a Southern caucus, which he would have tried be- 
fore a Southern Convention. To embody this 
engine of revolution, has ever been in the scope 
of Mr. Calhoun’s dismembering machinations. 
The late address, prepared by him, and signed by 
a portion of the representatives from the South, 
was prefigured as long ago as 1835, in an article 





“This ‘night of toil’ was that of near twenty 
years, through which the first missionaries to the 
South Sea Islands passed, before the bright day 
of the triumphs of the Gospel there, in connection 
with the labors of Williams and other martyrs 
and defenders of the truth. The narrative has 
the beautiful simplicity which characterizes this 
favorite author; vividly portraying the varied 
and even tragic scenes of the history in their or- 
der, and thus fastening them upon the minds of 
the young. The heart of the writer is so large 
and full of love to Christ and the heathen, that 
the reader catches -her spirit, rejoices in the con- 
quests of grace over idolatry and sin, and pants 
to hasten forward the day when every fetter shall 
be broken, and all shall come to the knowledge of 
Christ.” 





Gospet Manna, fur Christian Pilgrims. By Rev. Henry 
Cowles. Oberlin: James M. Fitch. 

The subjects treated of in this volume are seri- 
ous, spiritual, and practical, and the object of the 
writer is to promote “Scriptural holiness.” A 
deep feeling of piety pervades the volume. 





Science or Morat Puinosorny. By Rey. Asa Mahan. 
Oberlin: J. M. Fitch -~ 

Weare out of patience with the appearance of 
this book. The paper is miserable—not good 
enough for a common newspaper. The thoughts 
of such a man as Mr. Mahan deserve a better 
setting. 

The object of the Treatise is twofold—a proper 
definition of the fundamental principles of moral 
science, and an exhibition of the true method of 
applying them to practical questions falling with- 
in the sphere of that science. The work is there- 
fore practical as well as theoretical, ennobling 
metaphysics by making it subservient to the bet- 
ter understanding of the duties of life. It is the 
result of years of patient inquiry, and bears the 
marks of a mature, discriminating, vigorous, and 
well-regulated intellect. We trust our friend, 
the publisher, will, whatever the cost, issue the 
second edition in genteel style. 





Tur Lonpon QuarTERLY Ravisw. January, 1848. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Penn- 
sylyania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

This number is characterized by much ability. 
The Review opens with an elaborate article on 
Railways and Railway Investments, in which sta- 
tistical, economical, and scientific discussions are 
enlivened with various amusing details of the 
phenomena and accidents of railroad travelling. 

The article on Jane Eyre, and Thackeray’s 
Vanity Pair, is a piece of keen criticism; in which 
the author of the former is described as a person 
who, with great mental powers, combines a total 
ignorance of the habits of society, a great coarse- 
ness of taste, and a heathenish doctrine of reli- 
gion. One of the most interesting articles in the 
Review treats at large of Public Instruction in 
France, under M. Guizot. It contains much val- 
uable information. 


HOUSTON UPON CALHOUN. 


The National Intelligencer a few days since con- 
tained an address, written by General Houston 
to his constituents, in reply specially toa charge 
brought by Mr. Calhoun in a speech at Charles- 
ton, that but for the defection of Messrs. Houston 
and Benton, the Oregon Territorial bill would 
have been defeated, and thus another victory for 
the South over the North, achieved. The Gen- 
eral is peculiarly happy, pungent, and adroit, in 
his reply, and, far from standing on the defensive, 
becomes at once the assailant, presenting such 
aview or rather review of the inconsistencies of 
Mr. Calhoun, as must divert all attention from 
himself, and direct the indignation of the Texas 
constituency against the South Carolina agitator. 
After showing that Mr. Calhoun, the self-consti- 
tuted champion of the South, has been identified 
prominently with almost every leading federal 
measure, he thus exposes his contradictory course 
in relation to the Slavery Question : 


“ After the Ordinance of 1787 had settled the 
question as to the introduction of slavery into 
Territories where it did not exist, the Missouri 
question opened a new controversy on the subject. 
Could the extension of slavery be restricted by 
Congress, in any portion of a Territory in which 
it had been authorized by law? This momentous 
question was submitted by Mr. Monroe to his 
Cabinet, and the opinion of each member required 
in Writing, when the issue and ull its threatening 
consequences hung upon their decision. A con- 
temporaneous letter from Mr. Monroe to General 
Jackson, and the diary of Mr. Adams of that day 
recording the transaction, prove that Mr. Cal- 
proved a Bad the rest of the Cabinet in 

proving the of Congress imposing 
striction. Mr. Calhoun’s Pe fo yagi 
peared from the files of the Departments ; but the 
separate and written attestations left by Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Adams, establish the fact that it once 
existed. A more recent act of Mr. Calhoun throws 
on him again, as a member of Mr. Tyler’s admin- 
stration, a still more invidious responsibility, as 
giving new force to the principle assumed to sus- 
tain the power of Congress in restricting slavery 
on im States where the institution existed. By 
hatin Ptitious dispatch of the annexation reso- 
tne containing this restriction upon Texas, 
per alhoun destroyed the legal capacity there 
be a ing to employ slave labor north of 36° 30’, 
fence off a vast region from the occupation of 
om ern planters and farmers. In this case there 
be the arene schism of the Union, as in that 
sandal issouri comp: , to make it a sort of 
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of the Charleston. Mercury, headed “ The Crisis.” 
This article itself bears the stamp of its parent- 
in every feature, and contains in fact the 
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THE SENATE COMMITTEES. 


The Standing Committees of the Senate are 
elected by that body, not appointed by its Presid- 
ing Officer. The mode in which it is done, may 
be inferred from the following report of proceed- 
ings on the 7th instant. 3 

“Mr. Mangum rose, and said that, according 
to the usages of the Senate, a list of committees 
had been prepared, on consultation with the Sen- 
ators on the opposite side of the chamber, and he 
was prepared with a resolution to provide for 
their appointment. The list of names werein the 
main those of the gentlemen as they had served 
on committees, during the past session. There 
were, however, some changes, and there were still 
some vacancies, which it was not proposed to sup- 
ply before the next session, unless some special 
emergency should arise to make it necessary. He 
then offered a resolution to the effect that the 
Standing Committees be constituted as follows’ 
which was agreed to.” 

The wisdom of some of these nominations is 
not very apparent. For example, the three gen- 
tlemen on the Committee on Manufactures are—Se- 
bastian of Arkansas, Butler of South Carolina, and 
Jones of Iowa—three States remarkable for man- 
ufactures! The Committee on Military Affairs is 
composed of Messrs. Davis of Mississippi, Ben- 
ton, Borland, Bell, Dawson—all from the slave- 
holding States. Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Atchison, Sebastian, Rusk, Phelps, Bell—all from 
the slaveholding States, except Phelps. On the 
Judiciary, Butler, Downs, Bradbury, Berrien, 
Dayton — three gentlemen from. slaveholding 
States, and distinguished by the extravagance of 
their claims for slavery. Committee on the Li- 

brary, Pearce, Mason, Davis of Mississippi—all 








slaveholders, and not noted, we believe, for any 
peculiar literary tastes orattainments. Mr. Cor- 
win is on but one Committee—Post Office and 
Post Roads~and of that, instead of being the 
head, he is the tail. The slaveholding members 
monopolize the control of all the important com. 
mittees. 

We observe that the new Senators, Norris of 
New Hampshire, Whitcomb of Indiana, Cass of 
Michigan, and Smith of Connecticut, are on com- 
mittees, and we infer that they become parties to 
the arrangement mentioned by Mr. Mangum ; but, 
Seward, Cooper, Chase, and Hale, are on none of 
the committees, having held themselves aloof, we 
presume, from-the preliminary consultation, or 
caucus, 


SENATOR CHASE. 

The National Whig, edited by a Southerner 
has the following article on the election of Mr 
Chase to the United States Senate from Ohio, 
It is a tribute coming from a political opponent that 
sounds very unlike the abuse of the Whig presses 
of Ohio. 

“Salmon P. Chase has been elected a Senator 
of the United States from Ohio, for six years, 
commencing on the 4th of March next. A more 
able selection could not have been made. Mr. 
Chase, upon national politics, is a moderate dem- 
ocrat, and is distinguished for his opposition to 
negro slavery in all its forms, Asa lawyer he is 
without a superior in the Union. If he had not 
made a wide-spread and just fame before for him- 
self in the profession, his written argument in the 
celebrated Ohio slave case, two years ago, would 
have made it for him. It is not on the merits of 
that argument that we desire to express an opin- 
ion, but of his masterly management of the case as 
an advocate. As a public speaker, and a writer, 
Mr. Chase is unsurpassed for chasteness of style 
and close adherence to his subject. 


BRIEF AND MANLY. 


Governor Briggs, of Massachusetts, to whom 

had been sent the resolutions of South Carolina 
on the Wilmot Proviso, one of which declares 
that the time for discussion has passed, and that 
South Carolina is prepared to resist, at all haz- 
ards, the application of the principle of the Pro- 
viso to the new Territories, has transmitted them 
to the Legislature, now in session, with the fol- 
lowing brief comment: 
“ With undoubting confidence that slavery 
may be excluded from any territory belonging to 
the United States, where it does not now exist, 
without the least infringément upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the slave States, Massachusetts 
has expressed her purpose of opposing such ex- 
tension, as inconsistent with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, the views and intentions of its framers, 
and the rights of humanity. It is to be hoped 
that the National Legislature will promptly ex. 
tend the principles of the Ordinance of 1787 over 
all the Territories of the Union, and leave to 
those who may choose to resist such alawto judge 
of their own course.” 

Wecommend this plain talk of Governor Briggs 
to such men as Troman and Caleb Smith, and 
others of their class in Congress, who attempt to 
justify a virtual abandonment of the rights of the 
free States, by their new-born zeal for the pres- 
ervation of the Union, sadly jeoparded by the 
paper petards of South Carolina. The folly of 
these gasconading resolations is wisdom itself, 
compared with the ridiculous affectation of patri- 
otism on the part of certain Northern politicians, 
who, whenever Gen. Quattlebum drops his fire- 
cracker under the arches of the Capitol, make a 








Lives.—Ship F Smith, of and for Boston, 
London, which left Deal about January 22, 
was totally lost on the Eastern Shore of Cape 
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BRIDGES. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


My sient, thou art mournful and heavy, 
t life is a transient breath— 
Disheartened, it may be, with hearing 
The moan of the river of death! 
Up! work out the fate of a hero, 
_ Or perish at least in the strife; 
Even we may be builders of bridges 
For the passage of souls into Life! 


As the wave of existence is drifting 
And rushing to darkness and death, 

Let us hew, with the sword of the spirit, 
White blocks from the deep mine of faith. 


The rainbow shall o’erarch our bridges, 
Olives the pathway shall pave, 

And the béautiful stone of the corner 
Rest on the floor of the grave. 


= be ht Mew under the rafters 

all hover the good deeds we do. 

And the fair pillars shine with the beauty 
Of lives to humanity true. 


My friend, wilt thou lend me thy counsel, 
And then, if thou wilt, we will strive 

O’er the river of death to build bridges, 
That souls may o’erpass it, and live! 


LETTER FROM HENRY CLAY. 


New Orueans, February 17, 1849. 


Dear Sir: Prior to my departure from home 
in December last, in behalf of yourself and other 
friends, you obtained from me a promise to make 
a public exposition of my views and opinions 
upon a grave and important question which, it 
was then anticipated, would be much debated and 
considered by the people of Kentucky, during 
this year, in consequence of the approaching con- 
vention, summoned to amend their present Con- 
stitution. I was not entirely well when I left 
home, and owing to that cause, and my confine- 
ment several weeks, during my sojourn in this 
city, from the effects of an accident which befel 
me, I have been delayed in the fulfilment of my 
promise, which I now propose to execute. 

The question, to which I allude, is whether 
African Slavery, as it now exists in Kentucky, 
shall be left to a perpetual or indefinite continu- 
ance, or some provision shall be made, in the new 
oe for its gradual and ultimate extinc- 

ion ? 

A few general observations will suffice my 
present purpose, without entering on the whole 
subject of slavery, under all its bearings and in eve- 
ry aspect of it. I am aware that there are respect- 
able persons who believe that slavery is a blessing, 
that the institution ought to exist in every well 
organized society, and that it is even favorable to 
the preservation of Liberty. Happily the number 
who entertain these extravagant opinions is not 
very great, and the time would be uselessly 
occupied in an elaborate refutation to them. I 
would, however, remark that, if slavery be fraught 
with these alleged benefits, the principle on which 
it is maintained would require that one portion of 
the white race should be reduced to bondage, to 
serve another portion of the same race, when 
black subjects of slavery could -not be obtained ; 
and that in Africa, where they may entertain as 
great a preference for their color as we do for 
ours, they would be justified in reducing the 
white race to slavery, in order to secure the bles- 
sings which that state is said to diffuse. 

An argument, in support ofreducing the African 
race to slavery, is sometimes derived from their 
alleged intellectual inferiority to the white races ; 
but, if this argument be founded in fact, (as it 
may be, but which I shall not now examine,) it 
would prove entirely too much. It would prove 
that any white nation, which had made greater 
advances in civilization, knowledge, and wisdom, 
than another white nation, would have a right to 
reduce the latter toa state of bondage. Nay, fur- 
ther : if the principle of subjugation founded upon 
intellectual superiority be true, and be applicable 
to races and to nations, what is to prevent its 
being applied to individuals? And then the wisest 
man in the world would have a right to make 
slaves of all the rest of mankind. 

If indeed we possess this intellectual superior- 
ity, profoundly grateful and thankful to Him who 
has bestowed it, we ought to fulfil all the obliga- 
tions and duties which it imposes; and these 
would require us not to subjugate or deal unjust- 
ly by our fellow men who are less blessed than 
we are, but to instruct, to improve, and to enlight~ 
en them. 

A vast majority of the people of the United 
States, in every section of them, I believe, regret 
the introduction of slavery into the colonies, under 
the authority of our British ancestors, lament that 
a single slave treads our soil, deplore the necessity 
of the continuance of slavery in any of the States, 
regard the institution as a great evil to both 
races, and would rejoice in the adoption of any safe, 
just, and practicable plan for the removal of all 

slaves from among us. Hitherto no such satisfac- 
tory plan has been presented. When, on the 
occasion of the formation of’ our present Con- 
stitution of Kentucky, in 1799, the question 
of the gradual emancipation of slavery in that 
State was agitated, its friends had %o encoun- 
ter a great obstacle, in the fact that there then 
existed no established colony, to which they 
could be transported. Now, by the, successful 
establishment of flourishing colonies on the west- 
ern coast of Africa, that difficulty has been obvia- 
ted. And I confess that, without indulging 
in any undue feelings of superstition, it does seem 
to me that it may have been among the dispensa- 
tions of Providence to permit the wrongs, under 
which Afriea has suffered, to be inflicted, that her 
children might be returned to their original home, 
civilized, imbued with the benign spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and prepared ultimately to redeem that 
great Continent from barbarism and idolatry. 

Without undertaking to judge for any other 
State, it was my opinion in 1799 that Kentucky 
was in a condition to admit of the gradual emanci- 
pation of her slaves; and how deeply do I lament 
that a system with that object had not been then 
established. If it had been, the State would now 
be nearly rid of all slaves. My opinion has never 

changed, and I have frequently publicly expressed 
it. Pshould be most happy if what was impracti- 
cable at that epoch could now be accomplished. 

After full and deliberate consideration of the 
subject, it appears to me that three principles 
should regulate the establishment of a system of 
gradual emancipation. The first is, that it should 
be slow in its operation, cautious and gradual, so 
as to occasion no convulsion, nor any rash or 
sudden disturbance in the existing habits of soci- 
ety. Second, that, as an indispensable condition, 
the emancipated slaves should be removed from 
the State to some golony. And, thirdly, that the 
expenses of their tranportation to such colony, 
including an outfit for six months after their ar- 
rival at it, should bé defrayed by a fund to be 
raised from the labor of each freed slave. 

Nothing could be more unwise than the imme- 
diate liberation of all the slaves in the State, 
comprehending both sexes and all ages, from that 
of tender infangy to extreme old age. It would 
lead to the most frightful and fatal consequences. 
Any t change in the condition of society 
should be marked by extreme careand circumspec- 
tion. The introduction of slaves into the colonies 
was an operaaion of many years duration; and 
the work of their removal from the United States 
can only be effected after the lapse of a great 
length of time. 

I think that a period should be fixed when all 
born after it should be free at a specified age, all 
born before it remaining slaves for life. That 
period, I would suggest should be 1855, or even 
1860; for on this and other arrangements of the 
system, if adopted, I incline to a liberal 80 
as to obviate as many objections and to unite as 
many opinions as possible. Whether the com- 
mencement of the operation of the system bea 
little earlier or later, it is not so important as that 
a day should be permanently jized, from which we 
could look forward with confidence to the final 
termination of slavery within the limits of the 
Commonwealth. 

‘Whatever may be the day fixed, whether 1855 
or 1860, or any other day, all born after it I 
suggest should be free at the age of twenty-five, 
but be liable ‘afterwards to be hired out, under 
the authority of the State, for a term not exceed- 

ing three years, in order to raise a sum sufficient 
to pay the expenses of their transportation to the 
colony, and to provide them an outfit for six 
catethp after their arrival there. 

If the decendants of those who were themselves 
to be free at the of twenty-five, were also to 
be considered as slaves until they attained the 
same and this rule were continued indefinite- 

to time, itis manifest that slavery would be 
perpetuated instead of being T 
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successively arrive, from year to year, at the age 
entitling them to freedom, | consider a condition 
absolutely indispensable. Without it, I should 
be utterly op to any sqheme of emancipation. 
One hundred and ninety “odd thousand blacks, 
composing about one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion of the State, with their descendants, could 
never live in peace, harmony, and equality, with 
the residue of the population. The color, pas- 
sions, and prejudices, @ould forever prevent the 
two races living together in a state of cordial 
union. Social, moral, and political degradation 
would be the inevitable lot of the colored race. 
Even in the free States, (I use the terms free and 
slave States not in any sense derogatory from one 
class, or implying any superiority in the other, 
but for the sake of brevity,) that is their present 
condition. In some of those free States, the penal 
legislation against the people of color is quite as 
severe, if not harsher, than it is in some of the 
slave States. As nowhere in the United States 
are amalgamation and equality between tl® two 
races possible, it is better that there should be a 
separation, and that the African descendants 
should be returned to the native land of their 
fathers. 

It will have been seen thafthe plan I have sug- 
gested proposes the annual transportation of all 
born after a specified day, upon their arrival at 
the prescribed age, to the colony which may be 
selected for their destination ; and this process of 
transportation is to be continued, until the sepa- 
ration of the two races is completed. If the 
emancipated slaves were to remain in Kentucky 
until they attained the age of twenty-eight, it 
would be about thirty-four years before the first 
annual transportation began, if the system com- 
mence in 1855, and about thirty-nine years, if its 
operation began in 1860. 

What the number thus to be annually trans- 
parted would be, cannot be precisely ascertained. 

observe it stated by the auditor, that the in- 
crease of slaves in Kentucky last year was be- 
tween three and four thousand. But, as. that 
statement was made upon a comparison of the ag- 
gregate number of all the slaves in the State, 
without regard to births, it does not, I presume, 
exhibit truly the xatuval increase, which was 
probably larger. The aggregate was affected by 
the introduction and still more by the exporta- 
tion of slaves. I suppose that there would not be 
less, probably more, than five thousand to be 
transported the first year of the operation of the 
system ; but, after it was in progress some years, 
there would be a constant diminution of the 
number. 

Would it be practicable annually to transport 
five thousand persons from Kentucky? There 
cannot be a doubt of it, or even a much larger 
number. We receive from Europe annually emi- 
grants to an amount exeeeding two hundred and 
fifty thousand, at a cost for the passage of about 
ten dollars per head, and they embark at Euro- 
pean ports more distant from the United States 
than the western coast of Africa. It is true that 
the commercial fharine employed between Europe 
and the United States affords facilities, in the 
transportation of emigrants, at that low rate, 
which that engaged in the commerce between 
Liberia and this country does not now supply ; 
but that commerce is increasing; and by the time 
the proposed system, if adopted, would go into 
operation, it will have greatly augmented. 

If there were a certainty of the annual trans- 
portation of not less than five thousand persons 
to Africa, it would create a demand for transports, 
and the spirit of competition would, I have no 
doubt, greatly diminish the present cost of the 
passage. That cost has been stated, upon good 
authority, to be at present fifty dollars per head, 
including the passage and six months’ outfit after 
the arrival of the emigrant in Africa. Whatever 
may be the cost, and whatever the number to be 
transported, the fund to he raised by the hire of 
the liberated slave, for a period not exceeding 
three years, will be amply sufficient. The annual 
hire, on the average, may be estimated at fifty 
dollars, or one hundred and fifty for the whole 
term.. 


Colonization will be attended with the painful 
effect of the separation of the colonists from their 
parents, and in some instances from their chil- 
dren; but from the latter it will be only tempo- 
rary, as they will follow, and be again reunited. 
Their separation from their parents will not be 
until after they have attained a mature age, nor 
greater than voluntarily takes place with emi- 
grate from Europe, who leave their parents be- 

ind. It will be far less distressing than what 
frequently occurs in the state of slavery, and 
will be attended with the animating encourage- 
ment, that the colonists are transferred from a 
land of bondage and degradation for them, to a 
land of liberty and equality. . 

And 3d. The expense of transporting the lib- 
erated slave to the colony, and of maintaining 
him there for six months, I think ought to be pro- 
vided for by a fund derived from his labor, in the 
manner already indicated. He ig the party most 
benefited by emancipaticn. It wOuld not be right 
to subject the non-slaveholder to any part of that 
expense; and theslaveholder will have made suffi- 
cient sacrifices, without being exclusively burden- 
ed with taxes to raise that fund. The emancipated 
slaves could be hired out for the time proposed, 
by the sheriff, or other public agent, in each 
county, who should be subject to strict accounta- 
bility. And it would be requisite that there 
should be kept a register of all births of all chil- 
dren of color, after the day fixed for the com- 
mencement of the system, enforced by appropri- 
ate sanctions, It would he a very desirable regu- 
lation of law, to have the births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, of the whole population of the State, regis- 
tered and preserved, as is done in most well-gov- 
erned States. 

Among other considerations which unite in 
recommending to the State of Kentucky a system 
for the gradual abolition of slavery is that arising 
out of her exposed condition, affording great fa- 
cilities to the escape of her slaves into the free 
States and into Canada. She does not enjoy the 
security which some of the slave States have, by 
being covered in depth hy two or three slave 
States intervening between them and free States. 
She has a greater length of border on free States 
than any other slave State in the Unien. That 
border is the Ohio river, extending from the 
mouth of the Big Sandusky to the mouth of the 
Ohio, a distance of near six hundred miles, 
separating her from the already powerful and 
growing Stat@§ of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Vast numbers of slaves haye fled from most of 
the counties in Kentucky, from the mouth of Big 
Sandy to the mouth of the Miami, and the evil 
has increased and is increasing. Attempts to re- 
cover the fugitives lead to the most painfal and 
irritating collisions. Hitherto, countenance and 
assistance to the fugitives have been chidfly af- 
forded by persons in the State of Ohio; but it is 
to be apprehended, from the progressive opposi- 
tion to slavery, that, in process of time, similar 
facilities to the escape of slaves will be found in 
the States of Indiana and Illinois. By means of 
railroads, Canada can be reached from Cincinnati 
in a little more than twenty-four hours. 

In the event of a civil war breaking out, or in 
the more direful event of a dissolution of the 
Union, in Sr of the existence of slavery, 
Kentucky would become the theatre and bear the 
brunt of the war. She would doubtless defend 
herself with her known valor and gallantry ; but 
the superiority of the numbers by which she 
would be opposed would lay waste and devastate 
her fair fields. Her sister slave States would fly 
to her succor ; but, even if they should be success- 
ful in the unequal conflict, she never could obtain 
any indemnity for the inevitable ravages of the 
war. 

It may be urged that we ought not, by the 
gradual abolition of slavery, to separate ourselves 
from the other slave States, but continue to share 
with them in all their future fortunes. The 
power of each slave State, within its limits, over 
the institution of slavery, is absolute, supreme, 
and exclusive—exclusive of that of Congress or 
that of any other State. The Government of 
each slave State is bound, by the highest and most 
solemn obligations, to dispose of the question of 
slavery so as best to promote the peace, happiness, 
and prosperity, of the people of e State. Ken- 
tucky being essentially a farming State, slave la- 
bor is less profitable. 

If, in most of the other slave States, they find 
that labor more profitable in the culture of the 
staples of cotton and sugar, they may perceive a 
reason in that feeling for continuing slavery, 
which it cannot be expected should control the 
judgment of Kentucky, as to what may be fitti 
and proper for her interests. If she should abol- 
ish eee it would be her duty, and I trust that 
she would be as ready as she now is, to defend the 
slave States in the enjoyment of all their lawful 
and constitutional rights. Her power, political 
and physical, would be greatly in ; for the 
ote fvaahnel wad ninety odd thousand slaves, and 
their descendants, would be 


estimated per capita, and not by the 
Federal rule of three-fifths prescribed for the 
‘colored race in the Constitution of the United 








og | Compress of $30,000 to complete the 


years, 1 think it prebebie from the manifest 
blessings that would flow from it, from the dimin- 
ished value of slave labor, and the humani- 
ty and benevolence of private.individuals prompt- 
ing a liberation of their slaves and their trans- 
portation, a general tion would exist to 
accelerate and complete the work of colonization. 
That the system will be attended with some 
sacrifices on the part. of the slaveholders, which 
are to be regretted, need not be denied. What 
great and beneficial en was ever accom- 
plished without risk ‘and sacrifice? But these 
sacrifices are distant, hes psy howe inconsidera- 
ble, Assuming the year 1 r the commence- 
ment of the system, all slaves born prior to that 
time would remain such during their lives, and 
the personal loss of the slaveholder would be only 
the difference in value of a female slave whose 
bY, Mo if she had any, born after the first day 
of January, 1960, should he free at the age of 
twenty-five, or should be slaves for life. 

In the mean time, if the right to remove or sell 
tthe slave out of the State should be exercised, 
that trifling loss would not be incurred. The 
slaveholder, after the commencement of the sys- 
tem, would lose the difference in value between 
slaves for life, and slaves until the age of twenty- 
five. He might also incur some inconsiderable 
expense in rearing, from their birth, the issue of 
those who were to be free at twenty-five, until 
they were old enough to be apprenticed out; but 
as it is probable that they would be most general- 
ly bound to him, he would receive some indemni- 
ty for their services until they attained their ma- 
jority. 

Most of the evils, losses, and misfortunes of 
human life have some com’ tion or allevia- 
tion. The slaveholder is generally a Jandholder, 
and I am persuaded that he would find, in the 
augmented value of his land, some, if not full in- 
demnity for losses arising to him from emancipa- 
tion and colonization. He would also liberally 
share in the general benefits, accruing to the 
whole State, from the extinction of slavery. 
These have been so often and so fully stated, that 
I will not, nor is it necessary to dwell upon them 
extensively. They may be summed up in a few 
words. We shall remove'from among us the con- 
taminating influences of a servile and degraded 
race, of different color; we shall enjoy the proud 
and conscious satisfaction of placing that race 
where they can enjoy the great blessings of liber- 
ty, and civil, political, and social equality ; we 
shall acquire the advantage of the diligence, the 
fidelity, and the constancy, of free labor, instead 
of the carelessness, the infidelity, and the un- 
steadiness, of slave labor; we shall elevate the 
character of white labor, and elevate the social 
condition of the white laborer ; augment the value 
of our lands, improve the agriculture of the State, 
attract capital from abroad to all the pursuits of 
commerce, manufactures, and agriculture; re- 
dressed, as far and as fast as we prudently could, 
any, Wrongs which the descendants of Africa have 
suffered at our hands; and we should demon- 
strate the sincerity with which we pay indiscrim- 
inate homage to the great cause of the liberty of 
the human race. 

Kentucky enjoys high respect and honorable 
consideration thfoughout the Union and through- 
out the civilized world; but, in my humble opin- 
ion, no title which she has to the esteem and ad- 
miration of mankind, no deeds of her former glo- 
ry, would equal, in greatness and grandeur, that 
of being the pioneer State in removing from her 
soil every trace of human slavery, and in estab- 
lishing the descendants of Africa, within her ju- 
risdiction, in the native land of their forefathers. 

I have thus executed the promise I made, al- 
luded to in the commencement of this letter; and 
I hope that I have done it calmly, free from in- 
temperance, and so as to wound the sensibilities 
ofnone. I sincerely hope that the question may 
be considered and decided, without the influence 
of party or passior. I should be most happy to 
have the good fortune of coinciding in opinion 
with a majority of the people of Kentucky ; but if 
there be a majority opposed to all schemes of 
gradual emancipation, however much I may regret 
it, my duty will be to bow in submission to their 
will. 

If it be perfectly certain and manifest that such 
a majority exists, 1 should think it better not to 
agitate the question at all, since that, in that case, 
it would be useless, and might exercise a perni- 
cious collateral influence upon the fair considera- 
tion of other amendments which may be proposed 
to our Constitution. If there he a majority of the 
people of Kentucky, at this time, adverse to 
touching the institution of slavery, as it now ex- 
ists, we, who had thought and wished otherwise, 
can only indulge the hope that, at some future 
time, under better auspices, and with the blessing 
of Providence, the cause which we have so much 
at heart may be attended with better success. 

In any event, I shall have the satisfaction of 
having performed a duty to the State, to the sub- 
jeot, and to myself, by placing my sentiments per- 
manently upon record. 

With great regard, I am your friend and obe- 





dient servant, H. Cray. 
Richard Piadell, Esq. 
ARRIVAL OF THE AMERICA. 





Battimore, March 9, 1849. 

The steamer America arrived at Halifax early 
this morning, with two weeks later intelligence 
from Europe. The following is an abstract of her 
news: 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the British Parliament, Mr. Labouchere had 
brought forward his proposition for a modifica- 
tion of the British Navigation laws, by which 
the coasting trade in Great Britain, and with her 
colonies, will be thrown open to such nations as 
will reciprocate. Mr. Bancroft, it is understood, 
will sign a reciprocal convention of that charac- 
ter, on behalf of the United States, should the 
proposed measure become a law. 

The total number of cases of cholera in Eng- 
land and Scotland had swelled to 12,395, of which 
5,546 had proved fatal. 


FRANCE. 

The French Government had:despatched engi- 
neers to examine and report upon the alleged dis- 
coveries of the precious metalsin California. The 
National Assembly had decreed the dissolution of 
the present Chambers. The new Assembly was 
to convene about the middle of May. 

Louis Napoleon was increasing in popularity. 
In the Assembly, in reply to the interrogataries 
of Ledru Rollin, the Ministry intimated their 
intention of acknowledging the Roman Govern- 
ment, but without approving its acts or policy, 
at the same time expressing its anxiety that the 
Pope should regain his former position as a tem- 
poral Prince, as well as head of the Church. The 
Assembly sustained this avowal by unanimously 
passing to the next order of business. Confidence 
was gradually returning. French 5’s were quoted 
at 81f. 600. ' 

ITALY, 

A revolution had taken place in Tuscany, and 
the Duke had fled from the country. A Provi- 
sional Government had been instituted in the 
Papal States. The Republican feeling had at- 
tained a great height of excitement. 

DEPOSITION OF THE POPE, 

This event took place at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 9th of February, the Assembly 
_— sat from mid-day. 

-M. Savini moved the following decree: 

Art. 1 The Popedom has fallen, in fact as well 
as in law, from the temporal Government of the 
Roman States. 

» Art. 2. The Roman Pontiff will enjoy all the 
guaranties necessary to the independence of the 
exercise of his spiritual power. 

Axrt. 3, The form of Government of the Roman 
State will be pure democracy, and will take the 
glorious name of the Roman Republic. 

Arr. 4. The Roman Republic will have, with 
the rest of Italy, the relations which a common 
nationality requires. 

Ultimately the Assembly resolved, almost unan- 
imously, that the entire decree should be adopted, 
and that not only should the Pope belleposed, but 
the Republic established. Of 144 members who 
voted, five only opposed the adoption of a Repub- 
lican form of Government. 

AUSTRIA. 

The Hungarians had whipped the Imperialists 
in several battles. 

SPAIN. : 

In the Cortes, the Ministry, in repiy to a reso- 
lution inquiring whether any proposition. had been 
made to the Government for the sale or cession of 
Cuba, replied that there had not, and, if any such 
should be made, it would not be entertain 





Mr. Howarp, (Democrat,) of Maryland, has 
been appointed by the Governor in the place of 
the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, appointed by the 
President, Attorney General of the United States. 


Henry Apptson has been reslected Mayor of 


314 to.180, 


Mexico.—The latest accounts from Mexico 
ne incr prevalence of the gold fever, 
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Georgetown, over Col. John I. Stull, by a vote of 
One hundred Americans, well armed, set out | © 
from Vera Cruz for Mazatlan about the begin-| Gj 
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of the appropriation it may, and, we trust, will 
be made one of the most attractive edifices in 
the city. 


Tus Fourtrsa District 1n Massacuvsetts—A 
third frial for the election of a Representative 
from the 4th district, Massachusetts, took place 
last Monday week. In 35 towns the vote stood, 
for Palfrey, 4,722; Thompson, 3,551; Robinson, 
1,836 ; Scattering, 20. 


Majority against Palfrey - - 685 
Majority against Thompson - 3,077 
Palfrey’s plurality over Thompson 1,171 


Two towns yet to be heard from. In November 
last the majority against Palfrey was over 3,000. 
We have little doubt that he will be elected at 
the next trial. Massachusetts can have no wor- 
thier representative. We should think that the 
good people of his district would hereafter rally 
in force enough to rebuke the pertinacious at- 
tempt of party bigots to put down such a man as 
Palfrey, for the sole reason that he refused to 
vote for General Taylor. 


Mr. Warren, of Iowa, has been appointed 
Assistant Postmaster General, in the place of Mr. 
Brown, of Indiana. 





Emicration to Cauirornia—The tide of emi- 
gration to California knows no abatement, Ship 
load after ship load leaves our shores. We re- 
joice to know that citizens of good character con- 
stitute so large a portion of the emigrants. 





Axzsotr Lawrence, it is currently reported, 
was offered the Navy Department, but declined. 
We suppose he may have thought himself enti- 
tled to be Secretary of the Treasury. 


Tur Inavevration Batts.—The Grand Inau- 
guration Ball was a grand squeeze. It was as 
hard to get a bite of the good things, as it is to 
get an office. Ladies lost their cloaks, and gen- 
tlemen their hats. Those who staid away enjoy- 
ed more comfort than those who attended: But 
some thousands of dollars, it is said, were made 
for the benefit of the Orphan Asylums. 

The Inauguration Ball, without Distinction of 
Party, was less crowded, more select, and very 
elegantly got up. : 

Such balls are attended, not for the sake of 
dancing, but of bringing together, and showing 
off to each other, the visiters and representatives 
from all parts of the world who congregate here 
at such times. 





Commanver Porter has been appointed suc- 
cessor to Commodore Wilkinson. 





Coronet WELLER, the commissioner appointed 
to run the boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico, was at New Orleans on the 
28th, en route to the scene of his duty. 


Bripeine tHE Oxn1o.—The bill authorizing the 
building of a bridge over the Ohio, has become 
law. The work will require great skill and labor. 





Tue Lecistarure or New Jersey adjourned 
last Friday week, after a session of 53 days, hav- 
ing passed 140 bills. 





Tue Secretaries of the various Departments 
todk the oath of office last Thursday, and pro- 
ceeded to the discharge of their duties. 





Ex-Presivent Poxx arrived at Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, last Tuesday week, on his way to the South. 





Tue Vireinia Lecistature has resolved to 
adjourn on the 15th of this month. The Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad bill has become a law. 





Mr. Toucey, late Attorney General of the 
United States, has returned to Connecticut. 





Rozert Wick.irre, American Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Turin, arrived at New York a few days 
since. 





Truman Smitu.—The Albany Journal under- 
stands that the Home Department was offered to 
Mr. Truman Smith, but he declined it, prefer- 
ring to take his seat in the Senate. 


’ 





Very Goop.—One of the last acts of the Post- 
master General was the appointment of Mrs. Ma- 
ria J. Hornbeck to be postmistress of Allentown, 
in place of E.R. Newhard, resigned. Mrs. H. 
is the widow of the late Hon. John W. Horn- 
beck, and has a large family dependent upon her 
for support. 





CuarTer Erections 1In N@w Yorx.—The elec- 
tion in Utica resulted in the choice of Thomas R. 
Walker, the Whig candidate for mayor, 11 
Whigs and 1 Democratic aldermen, and 4 Whig 
supervisors. ‘The vote for mayor was as follows: 


T. R. Walker (Whig) - - 1,073 
J. Baxter (Dem.) - - 719 

F. Kernan (Free Soil) - 343—1,062 
Walker’s majority over all - 11 





Tur Rumorep Cuoxera of the ship Liverpool 
may, after all, according to the report of the sur- 
geon of the ship, not be cholera at all, but only 
an aggravated form of dysentery, the result of 
filth, poverty, insufficient clothing and food, and 
close confinement on board ship. At any rate, no 
new case of disease has occurred on board the 
ship since the 6th instant, and but a single case 
now exists on board of her that has “symptoms 
anything like cholera,” and no case whatever exists 
or has existed on shore. 





Tue QuaRREL IN THE Senate.—The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Baltimore Pairiot gives 
the following account of the difficulty between 
Messrs. Foote and Cameron : 

“In the Senate, a little emeute took place be- 
tween Generals Foote and Cameron. The former 
went up to the latter to complain to him that he 
had officiously interrupted Senator Berrien while 
he was addressing the Senate, and in so doing he 
shook his finger inenacingly in the face of the 
Pennsylvania Senator, whereupon Gen. Cameron 
indignantly struck Gen. Foote’s finger down to 
its owner’s side. Order! order! rang through 
the Chamber, and Gen. Foote retreated. The 
difficulty was afterwards amicably made up.” 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Lovisvitre, Ky., March 5, 1849. 

Doctor Bairey: Since my first letter to you, 
about three weeks since, the prospects of the 
Emancipationists are much brighter. The ball 
started in motion by the first meeting in this city 
is now kept moving right rapidly in almost every 
section of the State. 

I have recently visited Frankfort and Lexing- 
ton. In the steamboat, the railroad car, and the 
tavern, Emancipation was tux question discussed. 

The contemptible efforts of the pro-slavery 
party in the Legislature, to stop discussion by the 
application. of the gag, has produced a reaction 
decidedly in favor of the Emancipation party. 

Emancipation meetings have been held in 
Louisville, Maysville, Hopkinsville, and Danville ; 
others will rapidly follow. 

More than all, every press in this city, with 
one exception, has opened its columns to doth par- 
ties. I,suppose the same may be said of every 
Whig press in the State. My information is, 
that the Louisville Chronicleand the Kentucky Flag 
both pro-slavery and Democratic, are still afraid 
to let arguments in favor of Emancipation appear 
in their columns. The Louisville Democrat has 
been forced to publish communications, by the 

etermination 
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was raising it, but it is done with a bad 

grace. It is devoting its best energies to the per- 

petuation of slavery. A 
If E on fails to carry in Kentucky. 
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pares since the commencement of this con 

hope and believe that its effects will be tos 
way beneficial; it wi) strengthen the weak, and 
confirm the wavering. }t appears at an exceed- 
ingly favorable and must assist wonder- 
fully in tepe on that accumulating tide of pub- 
lic opinion which must sooner or later overwhelm 
and destroy that foul spawn of perdition which 
has been dignified by the name of American Sla- 


very. 
May God speed the day, is the earnest wish of 
Yours, respectfully, E. N. 





[Communicatep.] 

A cow, belonging to Israel Heald, of Columbia: 
Co., O., had a calf early last spring. It, aoa 
another, sucked the cow near three months; 
after which, the cow and calf run together, and 
had no feed but pasture, until the calf was seven 
months old, when it was butchered. The beef 
weighed 347 Ibs., the hide 65, rendered tallow 25 
pounds. 


A great Free Soil calf, we should say —Ed. Eva. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Through the early part of the fortnight suc- 
ceeding the departure of the Europa, the de- 
mand for cotton was most animated. On the 10th 
of February the excitement was tremendous, and 
not less than 50,000 bales were sold. From 10th 
to 17th, prices on American advanced 14d. ; Bra- 
zils the same; and Surats, 1¢d. to 4d. From 
the 9th to the 16th the entire amount of sales was 
nearly 90,000 bales; of which over 80,000 were 
American, and 41,000 on speculation. Subse- 
quent to the 19th the market relapsed into a 
somewhat inactive state. On the 23d the market 
was firmer ; quotations for Fair Uplands, 43(¢.; 
Mobile, 47¢d.; Orleans, 5d. 

EUROPEAN CORN TRADE. 


Lonvon.— We have to report a dull and declin- 
ing market for every description of breadstuffs, 
during the last two weeks. “On the 12th, English 
wheat declined 1s. to 1s. 6d. per quarter, and even 
at that reduction the demand was quite slow. For 
foreign, the inquiry was quite of a retail charac- 
ter, and prices fell 1s. to 2s. per quarter. 

In Indian corn there was nothing passing, and 
prices were quoted at 28s. to 29s. for American 
white, and 30s, to 31s. for yellow. Other articles 
were in retail demand at nominal prices. Little 
or no change occurred on the 14th, but a slight 
decline was visible on the 16th, when wheat sold 
rather lower. 

Liverroo..—During the course of the last two 
weeks, the market has been dull and inactive, and 
prices have had a declining tendency. On the 
13th there was only a limited sale for wheat, at 
about one penny per bushel lower than on the 9th, 
and three pence per bushel below the currency of 
this day week. There was a moderate demand 
for Indian corn, at from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per quarter 
below the extreme rates ef the 9th. Indian corn 
meal was six pence per barrel and oatmeal six 
pence per load cheaper, and the demand for both 
was very confined. 











DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


BALTIMORE, 

Beef Cattle—Prices ranging from $2.50 to $4 
per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $5 a $7.75 
net, and averaging about $3.371¢ gross weight, 
showing a slight decline. 

Hogs.—Fair supply. Live at $5.50 a $6 per 
100 pounds. 

Flour and Meal—The advices per the steamer 
America have had rather-a depressing effect on 
the market for breadstuffs. Howard Street mixed 
brands at $4.75, being a decline of 614 cents per 
barrel, and 300 barrels choice at $4.8114—$4.75 
the settled price. Corn meal is nominal at $2.50 ; 
and Rye flour, $3.37. 

Grain and Seeds—The supply of wheat is very 
light. Good to prime red at $1.04 a $1.07. Corn— 
white at 46 a 47 cents, and yellow at 50 a 51 
cents. Oats, 26 a 29 cents. Rye, 60 cents. 
Clover seed, $4, and timothy, $2.75 per bushel. 

Provisions—Not much doing—some sales of 
mess pork at $11, and prime at $9.75a 910. Hog 
round, 51g cents per pound. No. 1 beef, $12. 
Lard is dull at 634 a 734 cents per pound in bar- 
rels and kegs. 





CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
[VAEECEANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
grain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths, 
Mats. Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 
oy Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t 








\THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 


Lp BAELS AND MASON, in returning their grateful 
acknowledgments to the friends of the Institution, and 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patronage 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they have 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as exte- 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of inva- 
lids who intend to visit this place during the ensuing suin- 
mer. . 

All of the prevailing diseases are treated here, and they 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patients 
that intrust themselves under their care. 

As the number of places is still limited, application should 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In order to undergo the 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or a 
light feather bed. and six towels. Terms, six dollara per 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—4m 


KNOW THYSELF. 
THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR 1849, 
Edited by O.8. and L. N. Fowler. 
ey reform and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. ‘To do this, we must understand 
the human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physielogy, 
Phusiognomy, and Vitul Magnetism, embrace : hence fully 
expound all the laws of our being, and conditions of happi- 


ness. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain the analysis and locatipn of some 
phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, or an arti- 
cle on their combinations, with instructions to learners. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Health is life, the great instrument of talent, virtue, and 
happiness, all of which it augments. To its preservation and 
restoration, special attention will be given. 

VITAL MAGNETISM, 
With practical instruction, interesting facts, and those choice 
truths which it unfolds, will be pr ted in this Journal. 
YOUNG MEN, 
The blessings they enjoy, the influence they can wield, and 
their preparation for conducting our institutions, will form 
the theme of a series of articles. 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 

Who does not long earnestly, and would not strive assidu- 
ously, to cultivate his natural powers, and render himself 
better and more happy? To such, each number will be a 
prompter and a text book. 











THE JOURNAL 


Will be published monthly, containing thirty-two large octa-~ 
vo pages, on good type and paper, with a variety of engray- 
ings, and much practical instruction to learners, on the fol- 
lowing very low 
TERMS IN ADVANCE. 
Single copy, one year - - - - . - $1.00 
Five copies,one year - - -* ~ = - 400 
Sample numbers of this Journal will be sent gratis, when 
*Pense add t-paid 
lease ress, post- pai 
. FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. 
oc Volume Eleven commences January, 1849. All sub- 
scribers will commence and close with the year. 
Og Editors who copy this Prospectus will be entitled to 
an exchange. March 15,.—4t 





FIRE-PROOF CHESTS. 
b ge wt Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also, a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordi way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters. 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Seal 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
tores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 


JAY & FIELD, 


TTORNEYS, Solicitors, and Counsellors at Law. Office, 
20 Nassau street, New York. 


JOHN JAY. 
Feb. 8.—3m MAUNSELL B. FIELD. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
ye the direetion of Miss A. G. Snowand E. J. Thomp- 
son, Summer street, corner of Schuylkill Sixth street, 
opposite the Church, Philadelphia. 
TERMS my 4 au sntee, J 

Junior Class.— Spelling, Reading, ng, y, 
History, Arithmetic on the Elements of Phos ee 
Physiology—from $5 to $7. 

Class. — Continuation of the with 
French, Grammar, Composition, Botany, Natural ry; 
Latin, and Drawing—from $8 to $12. 

Senior Class. — Continuation of English and French 
studies, Ancient aud Modern History and 
thology, Moral and Intellectual 
ology and Chemistry, Ri 


dences of Christianity, Butler's 
Poetical Works—from $12 to $20. 








, With the standard 


EXTRAS 
Fine ae eS 10 b0 $20 per quarter. 
Guitar, $10 to 18 pes r. 
$5 to $10 per quarter.) 


Painting in F 
a Tillan, i Caen Geritan Languages, each, $5 per 
"Pas higher branes sit 


L will reopen on the Ist of September. Quarters 
Sal be-ehainged only fiom the time they commence 














































































































































































